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SCOTISH COMIC SONG, 
SUPPOSED TO BE HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED. 
THE GUID, GUID WIFE. 
Tune—“ Highland Laddie.” 


O, he that gets a guid, guid wife, 
Gets gear eneugh, gets gear eneugh; 
And he that gets an ill, ill wife, 
Gets cares encugh, ay, tears eneugh ; 
For a man may spend, and ha’e to the end, 
If his wife be ought, if his wife be ought ; 
And a man may spare, and aye be bare, 
If his wife be nought, if his wife be nought. 


For when a man’s wed, it’s aften said, 
He ’s aye ower blate, he ’s aye ower blate ; 
He strives to impruve his first calf luve, 
When it’s ower late when it’s ower late. 
Ye may daut and make o’ her, else she ’Il tak 
Her barley hoods, her barley hoods; 
Gif the hinney-mune wad never rin dune, — 
She wad aye be guid, she wad aye be guid. 


O, he that gets a guid, guid wife, 
Gels gear eneugh, gets gear eneugh ; 
And he that gets an ill, ill wife, 
Gels cares eneugh, ay, fears eneugh ; 
For a man may spend, and ha’e to the end, 
If his wife be ought, if his wife be ought ; 
And a man may spare, and aye be bare, 
If his wife be nought, if his wife be nought. 


To ha’e a wife and rule a wife, . 
Tak’s a wise, wise man, tak’s a wise, wise man ; 
But to ha’e a wife to rule a man, 
O, that ye can, O, that ye can; 
For the wife that’s wise, we aye marn prize, 
They ’re scarce, ye ken, they ’re few, ye ken; 
The wise man said, ye may find ane, 
*Mang thousands ten, ’mang thousands ten. 


O, he that gets a guid, guid wife, 
Gets gear eneugh, gets gear eneugh ; 
And he that gets an ill, ill wife, 
Gets cares eneugh, ay, fears eneugh ; 
For a man may spend, and ha’e to the end, 
If his wife be ought, if his wife be ought ; 
And a man may spare, and aye be bare, 
If his wife be nought, if his wife be nought. 


REVIEW. 


Froin the London Court Journal. 
Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts of General 

Lafayette. Published by his family. 3 vols. Lon- 

don. 

“ Respectfully to collect and scrupulously to arrange 
the manuscripts of which an irreparable misfortune has 
rendered them depositories, have been for the family of 
General Lafayette the accomplishment of a sacred duty. 
‘To publish those manuscripts without any commentary, 
and place them unaltered in the hands of the friends of 
liberty, is a pious and solemn homage which his children 
now offer with confilence to his memory.” Such is the 
inscription with which these volumes are ushered into 
that world on whose great stage the subject of them 
played so long and so conspicuous a part. The publica- 
tion of these manuscripts and letters was in some respects 
essential to the ends of history, and will contribute to a 
complete understanding hereafter of the opinions, events, 
and characters, of a time which, to the remotest posterity, 
will be looked back upon with the deepest interest. They 
will be “ caviare to the multitude,” but for the multitude 
they are not intended; and they will prove dry reading 
to the uctive politician; but to all who can be honest, 
impartial, and discriminating enough to respect the moral 
excellence of Lafayette, whatever they may think of his 
political wisdom—to believe in his integrity and just in- 
tention, however they may doubt his prudence and sa- 
gacity—this correspondence will be read with no com- 
mon interest, as showing the character of the writer in 
a light wherein his family may be justly proud it should 
be contemplated. 

We select a passage or two from his letters to his 
wife. 


“ Be perfectly at ease about my wound; all the faculty 
in America are engaged in my service. I have a friend, 
who has spoken to them in such a manner that I am 
certain of being well attended to; that friend is General 
Washington. This excellent man, whose talents and 
virtues I admired, and whom I have learnt to revere as 
I know him better, has now become my intimute friend : 
his affectionate interest in me instantly won my heart. 
1 am established in his house, and we live together like 
two attached brothers, with mutual attachment and cor- 
diality. This friendship renders me as happy as I can 
possibly be in this country. When he sent his best sur- 

eon to me, he told him to take charge of meas if I were 
is son, because he loved me as if I were his son, be- 
cause he loved me with the same affection. 
* * * 


“ All the foreigners who are in the army,—for I do 
not speak only of those who have not been employed, 
and who, on their return to France, will naturally give 
an unjust account of America, b the discontented, 
anxious to revenge their fancied injuries, can not be im. 
partial,—all the foreigners, I say, who have been em- 
ployed here are dissatisfied, complain, detest others, and 
are themselves detested: they do not understand why I 
am the only stranger beloved in America, and I cannot 
understand why they are so much hated. In the midst 
of the disputes and dissensions common to all armies, 
especially when there are officers of various nations, I, 
or my part, who am an easy and a good tempered man, 
am so fortunate as to be loved by all parties, both 
foreigners and Americans: I love them all—I hope I 
deserve their esteem; and we are perfectly satisfied the 
one with the other. Iam at present in the solitude of 
Bethlehem, which the Abbé Raynal has described so 
minutely. This establishment is a very interesting one; 
the fraternity lead an agreeable and tranquil life: we will 
talk over all this on my return; and I intend to weary 

ose I love, yourself, of course, in the first place, by the 
relation of my adventures, for you know that I was al- 
ways a great prattler, 

“You must become a prattler also, my love, and say 
many things for me to Henriette—my poor little Hen- 
riette! embrace her a thousand times—talk of me to her, 


but do not tell her all I deserve to suffer ; my punishment 
will be, not to be recognised by her on my arrival; that 
is the penance Henriette will impose on me. Has she a 
brother or a sister ?—the choice is quite indifferent to 
me, provided I have a second time the pleasure of being 
a father, and that I may soon learn that circumstance. 
If I should have a son, 1 will tell him to examine his own 
heart carefully ; and if that heart should be a tender one, 
if he should have a wife whom he loves as I love you, in 
that case I shall advise him not to give way to feelings 
of enthusiasm, which would separate him from the object 
of his selection, for that affection will afterwards give rise 
to a thousand dreadful fears. ad * * * 
“ Cump of Whitmarsh, November 6th, 1777. 

“ You will perhaps receive this letter, my dearest love, 
at the expiration of five or six years, for I am writing to 
you by an accidental opportunity, in which I do not place 
great trust. See what a circuit my letter must make. 
An officer in the army will carry it to Fort Pitt, three 
hundred miles in the interior of the continent ; it will 
then embark on the great Ohio river, and traverse regions 
inhabited only by savages ; having reached New Orleans, 
a small vessel will transport it to the Spanish islands; a 
ship of that nation—God knows when !—will carry it 
with her on her return to Europe. But it will even then 
be very distant from you: and it is only after having 
been soiled by the dirty hands of all the Spanish post- 
masters that it will be allowed to pass the Pyrenees. It 
may very possibly be unsealed and resealed five or six 
times before it be finally placed in your hands; but it 
will prove to you that I neglect no opportunity, not even 
the most indirect one, of sending you news of myself, and 
how well I love you. It is, however, for my own satis- 
faction only that I delight to tell you so at present; I 
hope that I shall have the pleasure of throwing this lct- 
ter in the fire when it arrives, for be it understood I shall 
be there also, and my presence will render this piece of 
paper very insignificant. The idea is most soothing to 
my heart, and I indulge it with rapture. How enchant- 
ing to think of the moments when we shall be together ! 
but how painful also to recollect my joy is only caused 
by an illusion, and that I am separated from the reality 
of my happiness by two thousand leagues, an immense 


ocean, and villanous English vessels !” 


The correspondence with Washington is among the 
most interesting of the contents of these stout and large 
paged volumes, to do justice to which, by a thorough cri- 
tical examination, sifting what has a personal or an his- 
torical interest from that which is mere gossip, and that 
again which has no interest at all, would demand the 
sacrifice of at least une half of onr ever occupied and in- 
sufficient week. 


Selections from late. Forcign Jonrnalse received 
at this office. 


A constable was stationed at the door of the hustings 
to prevent the crowd from forcing their: way among the 
candidates. A gentleman came up to him, and putting 
a shilling into his hand, said, with an attempt to put off 
the smallness of the donation, “I take it for granted 
there is a little corruption here?” “ Yes, sir,” said the 
constable, looking at the shilling, “ but this is too little.” 

Talleyrand is the only man alive who has the art of 
doing witty things. On the death of Charles the Tenth, 
he drove through Paris for a couple of days wearing a 
white hat. He carried a crape in his pocket. When he 
passed through the Fauxbourg of the Carlists, the crape 
was instantly twisted round his hat ; when he came into 
the quarter of the Tuileries, the crape was instantly slipt 
off and put into his pocket again. 

Ixciepon Simites.— During the O. P. war, whilst a ter- 
rific tumult was raging in front of the house, the manage- 
ment, in their dilemma, popped upon Incledon, as “an 
every body’s favourite,” to go on and pacify them. “I, 
my dear boy,” replied Charles, “I attempt to stop that 
riot! I might as well bolt a door with a boiled carrot.” 
Wishing to give a stranger an idea of a man who was 
extremely thin, he said, “ His leg, now, is a capital leg 
to clean a flute with.” 

Mr. T. Dispin, besides resuming his labours in dra- 
matic instruction, &c., has advertised to furnish songs 
and addresses on any given subjects, for public occasions 
and convivial parties, at twenty-four hours’ notice!!! 


An illustrated edition of Gray’s fine ode, “ The Bird,” 
has been got up by Mr. John Martin, the bibliopolist, in 
a style corresponding with his beautiful edition of Gray’s 
Elegy ; but the wood engravings in this instance, instead 
of being designed hy various artists, are, with the excep- 
tion of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait of Mrs. Siddons as 
the Tragic Muse, wholly the production of the Hon. Mrs. 
John Talbot; who has herself drawn them on the wood. 
The subjects are well chosen, and various—some drama- 
tic, others scenic; they are drawn with artist-like tact 
and cleverness, and engraved with extreme delicacy and 
sharpness. 

Mr. Epwarp Bryrtn, of Tooting, has republished that 
delightful work, White’s Natural History and Antiquities 
of Selborne. The characteristics.of this new edition are 
—a great number of additional notes by the editor, some- 
times illustrative, sometimes corrective; an infinite va- 
riety of spirited wood cuts, representing the animals or the 
scenes which White describes; a neat map of the vicinity 
of Selborne; and an account of a pilgrimage thither, which 
Mr. Blyth’s enthusiasm incited him to undertake in the 
autumn of last year. 


Tue Queen or Enatanp.—This youthful and illus- 
trious personage is descended, on her mother’s side, from 
John Frederick, surnamed the Magnanimous, elector of 
Saxony. Having taken arms against the Emperor 
Charles V. and fallen, after the disastrous battle of Weil- 
burg, into the hands of that sovereign, he was detained 
in prison till his death, which took place in the year 1554, 
after seven years of distressing captivity. This prince 
left two sons, John Frederick, founder of the old line of 
Saxe Gotha, and John William, in whom commenced 
the line of Weimar, of which the present representative 
is Charles Augustus, the reigning Duke of Saxe Weimar. 
The marriage of the Duke and Duchess of Kent, was 
first performed at Cobourg, in May, 1818, and again at 
Kew, in the July of the sume year. A few weeks after 
the second ceremony, they returned to the continent, and 
retired to Amorbach, the residence of the late Duke of 
Leiningen, the first husband of the duchess, who left her 
the oceypation of the palace, and the guardianship of 
their*only son, The duchess acceded to the wishes of 
the duke to return to this country, and the young prin- 
cess was born at Kensington, the 24th of May, 1819, but 
seven months before her father’s lamented demise.—Lon- 


don paper, 


€rcursions in India; 


INCLUDING 


A WALK OVER THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS TO 
THE SOURCES OF THE JUMNA AND GANGES. 


By Captain Thomas Skinner. 


‘Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heav’n, 
It was my hint to speak. S#aKSPEARE. 


May 18th.—We were absolutely driven from Tulli by 
the “ plagues” of the place—our feet and legs so swollen 
we found it difficult to walk. My servants presented the 
most miserable figures. I was obliged to divide my 
trousers among them, although they did not seem to 
benefit much by the additional covering. I was afraid 
I should have had a fever in my camp, too, for they 

d so wounded and tormented that I anticipated 
great trouble; their spirits were fast declining, and their 
bodies. sadly emaciated. Every day they implored me 
to tell them how much further I was going, but I found 
secrecy most essential: the only plan was to place them 
in the predicament of Macbeth— 


“For I am in blood advarced so far, 
That to go on is easier than return.” 


Our day’s labour, too, was greater than ever. The forest 
of pines through which we passed was so slippery from 
the fallen leaves, that we were constantly on the ground, 
or rather the hard rock. So even and flat was the sur- 
face, that it appeared to have been carefully paved for the 
convenience of sliding down. No ‘book on gymnastics 
ever yet penned will teach the right use of the limbs so 
well as a few hours’ journey in the midst of these moun- 
tains: there is not a part of the body that does not occa- 
sionally come into use, and in a manner too, not likely 
to occur even to Captain Clias himself. 

We passed a river—the Gudnoo was its name—by a 
bridge, that is very common, though not very agreeable 
nor safe. It is narrow, and made of twigs, wel! twisted 
together: it rests generally on a stone, on each bank of 
the stream; and when none large enough are to be found 
for the purpose, then a pile of luose stones serves for its 
support. A few are laid carelessly upon each end of the 
bridge, lo prevent 118 and while the wetes 
foams beneath, you are reminded, im your passage across, 
by the falling pebbles of the foundation announcing every 
fresh footstep you take, that there is every probability of 
your trying the force of the torrent. 

From the Gudnoo, we soon reached the Jumna, run- 
ning rapidly over a rocky bed, its banks beautifully 
wooded. On a pleasant meadow, not far from a village 
named Bugassa, we ordered our tents to be pitched. We 
were tempted, by the river, to remain here, but have 
found it dreadfully hot. The thermometer, at noon, was 
at 92°. The sky has become suddenly overcast, how- 
ever, and threatens a storm. 

May 19th.—In the afternoon of yesterday, and this 
morning, I tried the temperature of the water. ‘The ther- 
mometer fell seven degrees each time—from 63° to 56°, 
and from 59° to 52°. It rained very heavily all night, 
and obliged us to remain for several hours after sunrise, 
that our tents might dry. When able to proceed, we 
continued by the banks of the river, over a comparatively 
flat road, till we reached Sonalee, and then encamped on 
the Jumna. 

We are now placed opposite a strange-looking village, 
named Burkotee, perched upon the summit of a high rock, 
overhanging the stream. It seems unconnected with the 
mountains about it, as if torn from them by some con- 
vulsion of nature. Behind it rises a wood; and, below, 
the Jumna flows round several islands; and among the 
tall trees of some of them, browse many deer—they form, 
in fact, many miniature parks; and I regret that such 
beautiful scenes could not be removed to a country where 
they could be more frequently visited. The Rajah of 
Tirbee has a palace here, indeed; but such a palace and 
such a rajah are sadly out of character with the sublime 
and lovely prospects, he, and some hundreds as ignorant 
as hiinself, alone are doomed to contemplate. 

1 have beheld nearly all the celebrated scenery of Eu- 
rope, Which poets and painters have immortalised, and of 
which all the tourists in the world are enamoured; but I 
have seen it surpassed in these unfrequented and almost 
unknown regions. The youth who, just emerged from 
college, gazes for the first time on Mont Blanc, may ap- 
preciate my feelings when I enjoy the glories of the 
Himalaya. Although I have seen the Alps—although I 
have witnessed the sun rise from the summit of Mount 
JEtna—certaiuly one of the grandest objects in Europe— 
my awe and astonishment, so far from being diminished 
by such scenes, excecd all I felt when I first saw 


“ Hills peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise!” 


I was almost sorry that I could not cast off the ties of 
another world, as it were, and remain in these moun- 
tains for ever! 

We are now in the province of Rewaeen; and I think 
there is a slight superiority in the people and their vil- 
lages. The inhabitants are taller, and have something of 
a Tartar countenance; and in this valley they have sup- 
plied our wants without much pressing. Their grain, 
too, is not the only thing they are disposed to sell; for 
had I been a Turk, I might have made at least two addi- 
tions to my harem. An old man, whom I met soon after 
leaving Tulli, offered me the fairest of his daughters for 
sixty rupees, and seemed considerably mortified on my 
declining the bargain: and this morning a respectable. 
looking man came from some distance on the same er- 
rand. “I have something to sell,” said he, taking me on 


one side with an air of mystery. This is no uncommon 
thing by the by, for, as if ashamed of trade, they conceal 
the smallest articles under their cloaks, and even a pot of 
honey is displayed with as much caution as a smuggling 
pedlar shows his contraband ware—“ I have something 
to sell,” said he; and, as I am a poor man, I hope you 


_will buy—very cheap—a little girl, so big,” measuring 


about four feet from the ground, “and only eighty ru- 
pees. She is my daughter, and my only child.” “ What!” 
interrupted I, “ sell the only child you have?” “I must 
live,” was his laconic answer, given with the most per- 


- fect sang froid. “She is the prettiest girl in the village,” 


continued he, urging the bargain, “and as I cannot 
afford to have her married, I must sell her.” He said 
in excuse, that it was the custom, for they had more wo- 
men in their villages than they knew what to do with— 
certainly more than they seemed to care about. 

My servants have tried to buy a lamb, while many 
are frisking about, but the villagers refuse to part with 
them. “The sheep give us clothing,” say they. “And 
the women, I suppose, wear it out?” said I, “Sach bat” 
—very true, was the reply. 

The fair sex is indeed but little appreciated, or, proba- 
bly I should say, too much esteemed, for each has four 
husbands at her beck, although the gallant that submits 
to a quarter of a heart can scarcely value the possession, 
No wonder, however, they should have a superfluity of 
women; yet I cannot think that the cost of maintaining 
them can be very burthensome, for I notice that after 
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they prepare the food for their lord? they sit quietly on — 


one side till their husbands’ appetites are appeased, and 
then receive the remains, which come to them sometimes 
fearfully reduced. Their clothes, tov, are-the most whim- 
sical contrivances—too light indeed for comfort—they 
are scarcely enough for decency. They seem to wear 
thein till they literally drop from them, never washed and 
never mended: they are most completely things of 
“shreds and patches.” We should be puzzled-to know 
how they could get into them, were it not evident that 
they never get out of them: they hang about in such 
singular tangles and eccentric festoons, that it would 
seem a more simple process, as well as a more modest 
arrangement, to convert a net into a cloak or petticoat. 
A sultan of the East once censured his daughter for being 
indelicately dressed : she was covered from head to foot 
with forty folds of Dacca muslin. What would he have 
said had his empire extended to Rewaeen? 


To conclude my story of the father, I found that he 
head bio rescrvo av a-<.bure 


from the seat of conference, and on finding his persua- 
sions not so powerful as he anticipated, suddenly, to over- 
whelm me at once with the “stage effect,” brought her 
blushing to my presence. With the best grace I could, I 
begged her to excuse me, and praying that she might 
find many mountain youths in her own village more cal- 
culated to make her happy, bade farewell to the merchant, 
who would barter his blood for gold, aud the lady, who, 
to say truth, seemed so little struck by the interview, that 
she went smiling away, “nor cast one lingering look 
behind.” 


May 20th.—While in the valley ef the Jumna we have 
been visited by heavy rain every night, and from the ad- 
ditional weight given by the wet to our tents we are 
forced to lose the cool air of the morning, and make our 
journey after the sun has been long enough up-to dry 
the saturated canvass. In the narrow vales te which 
our route is now confined, we are too glad to escape from 
the rays of a nvonday sun to be induced, even by the 
fresh beauties that present themselves at every step,.to 
pursue our walk for more than seven or eight miles... 

We sauntered by the banks of the river till we reached 
a wooden bridge, the substantial construction of whieh 
surprised us a great deal: it was the first effort of the 
Rajah of Triha, and seemed to be, as indeed it-merited, 
a subject of pride to his highness’s people. Frames of 
wood placed one above the other, with stones between 
them, each overlapping from the lowest, till-the upper. 
extended a third of the way across, these buttresses 
formed the supports upon which the bridge rested, that 
was made of three thin planks but indifferently fastened 
together, having a railing on each side of nearly four 
feet high to proteet the passengers... The planks were 
thin, and their action so great as to send you springing 
over with the utmost elasticity. It is now new and per- 
fectly safe, but when Time, the destroyer, has laid his 
fangs upon it, unless his highness be public-spirited 
enough to erect another, I foresee the fall of many a 
weary pilgrim, who perhaps may deem himself favoured 
in meeting with such a fate. 

We have pitched our tents in a grove of fir trees at 
the foot of a mountain, and close to the water’s- edge, for 
the valley has now narrowed to a glen, closed by the 
snows of Bunderpuch, which rise like a marble pillar to 
bound the scene. The village of Nanguan stands on the 
opposite shore, and the mountain behind divides the 
Jumna from the Ganges, and its summit eommands a 
view of both: they are only eight miles asunder, and 
happy is the Hindoo who gazes on each from that ele- 
vated position. The village of Cunda stands near the 
highest point, and gives its name to the mountain, at the 
foot of which rises a spring of clear water, the source 
choked up with lilies. The Hindoos imagine it to be the 
sacred river itself, that flows under the hill to this point, 
and we found two brahmins bathing and praying in it, 
under that happy delusion—for happy it certainly is to 
the pilgrim whose strength will not permit him to tra- 
verse the hill for that praiseworthy purpose. 

Nanguan was blessed in the golden age by being the 
residence of a most devout man—a notorious saint— 
whose name it is scarcely worth remembering. Every 
day of his life he was in the habit, after having performed 
his ablutions in the Jumna, of traversing the steep moun- 
tain, to repeat his devotions in the Ganges or Bhagirathi. 
As at length he grew old, as even Hindoo saints will do, 
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he found that although his faith continued unflinching, 
his limbs could scarcely bear him over the aecustomed 
ground. One scorching day, so the story goes, he had 
just strength sufficient to bring him to the spot where this 
holy pool now is. He threw himself on the ground, and 
faid with a sigh, “ Alas! that the Ganges should be so 
far off. <O that it could come to me, for I fear I never 
shall see its sacred stream again!” Immediately, to re- 
ward such long and exemplary service, this water pil- 
grim, though far different the cause, performed its sub- 
terranean journey like another Alpheus, rushed from un- 
der the mountain, like the saint, no doubt, averse to pass 
over it, and addressing the old man, told him that his 
prayers and ablutions would be as efficacious when per- 
formed here as in the highest of the five Prayags; and 
that he would continue to flow, for his sake, to benefit 
future generations. 

My followers, two of whom came from the province of 
Orissa, and not very far from Juggernaut, were evidently 
unprepared for such a miracle, but their faith on its dis- 
‘covery was worthy of the most self-torturing Yogee. 
They forgot their sorrows and their sufferings in their 
delight at meeting the adored Ganges, and bathed, and 
prayed, and drank, till they were fairly exhausted; 
sand although we were not to quit the neighbourhood 
of the Jumna for several days, they carried bottles of 
‘the water with them, declaring that no river or spring 
in the world could produce such a draught. Whether it 
be sacred or not, however, I must add my testimony in 
its favour—it was the most cool and delicious water I 
ever tasted. 

In this holy spot—for what is so pure that it has not 
some alloy !—we have been assailed by the furious little 

.. insects I have already mentioned, with even greater viru- 
_Tefice than at Tulli. The villagers have persuaded my 
servants, who are positively wasting away with their tor- 
_ tures, to plaster themselves over with turpentine and ho- 
ney, and they have adepted the prescription with such 
“zeal that they appear perfectly coated with the unsavoury 
‘compound. I am obliged to bear it with all the firmness 
I can collect, and have this consolation, that if we lose 
ourselves in the mountains, we shall be easily scented to 
our lair. 

The corn is ripe around us, and the reapers are mak- 
ing their harvest. They are frequently obliged to throw 
down the sickle, while they dance about in agony from 

“the stinge-oftheir indefatigable tormentors. The legs of 
the women are ‘bare, while‘the men wear pantaloons ; but 
both sexes +have :a large cloth folded round their faces, 
merely leaving room for the eyes to peep through. They 
expose as little of the person as possible while working 
in the fields, for there the insects are most numerous; 
yet, with every precaution, they find it impossible to es- 
cape. As for myself, I am nearly mad with the torment ; 
though clothed from head to foot, I cannot rest a mo- 
ment. The misery of a first landing in-Caloutta, in the 

height of the sammer, with all the bloom of youth about 

you, with ne curtains—1 talk of the army only—and a 

hard cowch in a barrack-room in Fort William, where 

the hum of the musquitves is more appalling than the 

roaring of the tiger, is luxury compared with the suffer. 

ings | of those-whe pause at Tulli and its neighbouring 
‘ ; 


May 21st.—At daylight we left the miraculous pool, 
and soon commenced the ascent to Cootnoor, which in 
less than four hours we reached, having climbed up a 
steep and rugged hill. It isa neat and clean village, 
placed ‘in a little wale above the Jumna, enclosed by 
mountains, and :closely bounded by ‘them, that its in- 

habitants. need not know there is a world beyond, for they 
can scareely get to it. 

The valley is animated and gay:; the women are reap- 
ing and ‘the men ploughing; forthe plough follows the 
sickle immedistely, and the sower-the plough; and at 
this moment all.these occupations are busily carried on. 

The people-have a ‘less picturesque appearance than 
in the ‘first ranges of the hills; the men aud women are 
dressed nearly alike, and always-in a dark gray emixture ; 
the latter .do not wear ‘the long platted -tail-of hair, but 

Cut it«dlose,:and-cover it with a dirty -cloth—fer I never 
yet ‘have had the good fortane:to meet with a clean one; 
a frock :reaching downto the knees, and -open at the bo- 
80m is‘their only garment; ‘ita sleeves are long, with a 
cut.on the:inside just below the shoulder, through which 
they ‘thrust their arms when they work,‘the sleeve hang- 
ing loosely behind; a rope forms the girdle, inte which 
they stick a curved knife, which answers for-cutting any 
thing—wood, or corn, or the ‘throat-ef a goat. ‘The men 
‘are attired exactly:in the-same manner, with the addition 
ofa pair of pantaloons. ‘In ‘the villages above this, their 

clothes are principdlly made; my guide of this morning 
begged me'to give him a great -deal of money, as he 
termed it, ‘to‘buy his wife a-dress. Ee said:that-he must 
bring ‘her for .if she returned without .it, she had 
threatened to run away and ‘live with some swain who 
would be more attentive to ther ‘wardrobe. ‘He smiled 
qwhen the told us his <ililemma, and did not seem very 
much appalled at the prospect of the elopemont. It 
‘would be a pity that.such a holy tie should be dissolved 
for want of a petticoat, and we did all we .could towards 
strengthening the Enot. 

We met with a great many ‘black partridges; and al- 
though the labour was severe, we were fortunate enough 
to give a fewtoour larder. I do not talk very like a 
sportsman, but every miss was a more serious matter 
‘than the mortification of a bad shot. Our sheep had be- 

@ome skeletons, and our poultry were all dead. I was al- 
most obliged to seize from the natives what I wanted to 
‘buy, and force the money into their hands; a few brace 
of partridges, therefore, as fat as possible, were no mean 
addition to the table. We halted a day for the purpose 
of enjoying the sport again, and all the men and boys in 
the village assembied to beat the woods for us. To then 
it was the finest sport in the world, and the fall of a bird 
-was hailed with a shout that made the mountains echo. 

May 234.—We have found ourselves so completely 

g, Vong wild and nearly impracticable passes to-day, that 

' Gt is Very obvious the source of the Jumna is not far from 
us. Ve have four arduous journeys yet in prospect, how- 
ever, and all, Lem assured, worse than the scramble of 
this morning.. After crossing the Jumna by one of the 

~ wicker bridges, We climbed up a hill by a path of loose 
stone, the river foaming a little below us. It is exceed. 
ingly rapid, and its rise very perceptible; it dashes over 
large rocks with a tremendous noise, naking a fall some- 
times of several feet; and close to where we are encamped 
“js a beautiful cascade of at Ieast ten yards in height. 
~ "The space which we occupy is bounded on one side by a 
thick jungle, and on every other by high mountains. 


Khonsala was nearly the most distant spot to which the 
Ghorkas reached. 

An action was fought on the plain we are in, though 
I fancy, from the different nature of the combatants, not 
a very desperate one ; and near it are still the remains a. 
a fortress. For the first time for many days we have es- 
caped the stinging insects ; and we find it so much cooler, 
although still on the banks of the river, that our ascent 
must be as great as it has been sudden. Yesterday the 
thermometer at noon was 82°; to-day, ina much more 
confined situation, it is 76°. . 

May 24th.—It is very fortunate, that as our labours in- 
crease so do our spirits. The prospect of gaining the 
source of ariver mustever be an exciting one, and through- 
out my life I have felt a sort of veneration for the foun- 
tains that give birth to them. It would be vain to en- 
deavour to! paint my feelings on seeing the Jumna now 
narrowing into a little streamlet, that a few months be- 
fore I had admired sweeping past the cities of Delhi, of’ 
Agra, and of Allahabad! Iam not surprised that the 
simple superstition of the Hindoo should give to it a sa- 
cred character, and deem it a meritorious pilgrimage, 
when I remember how a prouder nation toils over deserts 
to worship at a human shrine, and a Christian country 
places implicit faith in the efficacy of a journey to our 
“ Lady of Loretto.” 

After quitting Khonsala we crossed over a high stony 
mountain, covered with a thick wood. We descended 
occasionally to pass over the Jumna, and then proceeded 
by its banks: it rises most apparently, and grows always 
more rapid and more noisy. We passed a village named 
Rana, an extremely neat one ; the houses of stone, roofed 
with shingles ; and about a mile further finished our day’s 
journey at Barree. This also is a neat place, and the 
great difference in the state of the crops gives a proof o. 
the sudden ascent from our last day’s resting-place. In 
Khonsala the corn was cut, and here it is quite green. 
The faces of the hills are covered with a quantity of red 
spinach, (chuur,) which gives a pretty as well as singular 
appearance to the mountains. We found also some po- 
tatoes; they were small, but of good flavour. Some na- 
tives had learned the use of this vegetable in Simla, bor- 
dering on the plains, and had endeavoured to cultivate it 
here. It was a happy day to my poor servants, who 
had been long without vegetables, and the chuar was 
soon thinned by them, while we assisted in consuming 
the potatoes. 

At Rana and this villagea great deal of cloth is made. 
The women are not employed in this work, and every 
man makes for himself as much as his own sheep will 
give him, in the simplest way, in front of his own door. 
A villager never moves without his distaff, and a little 
basket on his arm, which contains his wool; and as he 
walks along, he spins his thread: even when carrying 
loads they are thus accompanied, and appear in conse- 
quence never to be idle. It is strange to meet, in these 
wild passes, with men, each sturdy enough to make a 
Hercules, armed with a distaff and a work-basket. We 
find the thermometer reduced at noon to 66°, the weather 
still continuing remarkably fine. 

May 25th.—We passed a stream this morning that 


runs into the Jumna, and falls from a neighbouring 
mountain, and soon aiter fording it, ascended a high hill, 


by what I might call a ladder of stone; it was a severe 
struggle, and led through a wood of pines, with a great 
quantity of rhododendron in flower. We again crossed 
the Jumna where it is very rapid, indeed where it may 
be termed a cataract, by a wicker bridge. We had to 
scramble up a slippery rock, and slide down again before 
we reached the bridge, and to repeat the same process 
after having passed it. The natives invariably erect their 
bridges over a torrent, where a fall would insure de- 
struction, for this reason, that they can only in such 
parts get sufficient clear space from side to side. It be- 
hoves the traveller to have steady nerves who crosses 
these torrents, almost “by the unsteadfast footing of a 
spear,” fer the bridges are sometimes scarcely much 
better. 

We have snow to-day before and behind us; that be- 
fore is perpetual, the other will melt, but is now very 
thick. We frequently pass, in our daily journeys, tor- 
rents of water rushing through clefts in the rocks or 
mountains in great force to feed the Jumna. At Khon- 
sala the thermometer fell thirteen degrees below the tem- 
perature of the air in the bed of the river, from 64° to 519. 

We are encamped to day on the banks of the river, and 
below a village called Bunassa. The river spreads a 
great deal in this spot, and is not therefore so rapid. The 
scenery around is of the wildest description. A sort o. 
basin is formed between two mountains, about a hundred 

yards behind my tent, and from a cleft in one of them, 
from a height of eighty feet, falls a tremendous body o. 
water without any thing to break it; the river which it 
forins runs with great rapidity into the Jumna. Thou- 
sands of pigeons build their nests in the rocks around. 

This is the most magnificent spot imaginable : were it 
placed in any kingdom of Europe what crowds would 
flock to see it!. From the base of the opposite mountain 
flows a stream of hot water which mixes with the little 
river; the quantity is small, but the heat of it is very 
great; I could not keep my hand in ita moment. It 
has nothing particular in the taste, but I observe that it 
has discoloured the stones, changing them from white to 
a deep yellow. The Hindoos worship in this spot; and 
certainly to keep the hand or foot any time immersed in 
it, would be a satisfactory trial of fortitude and faith. 
The thermometer stood at 144° when placed in the near- 
est part of the hut spring to its issue from the rock. 

As unicorns have been supposed, if they really do exist, 
to have their habitations among these hills, either on the 
Indian side or on the opposite one, we could not be in- 
different to the circumstance, nor cold about the possibi- 
lity of gaining a peep at such an extraordinary phenome- 
non. Whenever we found intelligent people we ques- 
tioned them minutely upon the probability of such a 
piece of good fortune, but nothing satisfactory were we 
able to elicit from our enquires. At length, at this place 

we met a villager whose replies to our cross-examination 
gave so much hopes, that we felt quite elated at the pros- 
pect of beholding the long-looked-for animal. “A big 
beast,” said he, “ quite mad with wickedness, comes very 
often at night out of the woods, and rushing into the 
fields, tears up the grain, and roars in such a manne: 
that he makee us all tremble.” “ Has he horns?” w 
both exclaimed, “ A tremendous one !” was the reply 
“One, only?” “Only one,” continued the man, quit 
delighted with the interest we seemed to take in his nar 
rative, “and that, O! a terrible one ;” stretching out hi 
arms to show the length of it. He is sure to come int. 


such a field before midnight. We resolved to watch for 


him, and engaged our informant to keep us company. 

It was a fine rainy night, and the wind was howling 
through the woods in a manner fearful enough to have 
tempted the heroine of a romance abroad. Before nine 
o’clock we were at our posts, and planting ourselves be- 
neath an overhanging crag of great height and wildness, 
within sight of the destined arena, and within sound of a 
mighty cataract, we sat with our guns by our sides, and 
a couple of flasks to fortify us against the cold and the 
rain, like bandits waiting for their prey. It was just 
light enough to give double size to every object, and the 
waving of the trees never failed to make us startle, while 
the crackling of the branches that yielded to the storm, 
threw as into the most feverish excitement. ‘ How shall 
we secure the animal ? or, if we kill him, how get him 
stuffed and bear his bones to England 2?” were the ques- 
tions we continually asked each other; then, like the 
milk-maid in the fable, reveled in the fields of fancy, till 
quite lost in speculation upon the advantages that would 
attend so glurious a discovery. 

Midnight at length arrived, and our patience was not 
exhausted : still the wind and the rain continued. At 
length, just a little before daylight, we heard a heavy 
racing above us; for the rock beneath which we were 
sitting projected from an abutment, as it were, to a wide 
terrace. We rose in agony almost, from expectation ; 
and stood ready to confront the wnonster that through our 
endeavours was no longer to live in fable alone! It was 
pitch dark, and blowing a hurricane; the underwood 
above us was crackling before the pressure of sume large 
animal, which evidently approached us. With our eyes 
riveted upon the brow of the crag we had been sitting 
under, we stood, with cocked guns and beating hearts, 
when—* Ho !”—a loud cry from our native companion 
—“there he goes!” was followed by a heavy sound, as 
of the spring of a horse—and there he went, most as- 
suredly, without even giving us the gratification that the 
traveller reccived from the disappearance of the “Stout 
Gentleman,” after having, like him, passed a night of 
restless curiosity. The hill-man had seen little more 
than ourselves, and could not say whether it was the 
very beast we were in wait for, or some other less for- 
midable and less desirable. I have no doubt myself that 
it was one of the large elks, (the mohr of these moun. 
tains,) of which we had already seen several: they are 
magnificent creatures, and so big, that they appear, when 
rushing across your path, fully as terrible as an unicorn 
itself could—very timid, however, like other wild deer, 
they turn round and gaze on you, in fear and trembling, 
the moment they have passed. It seemed too wanton to 
shoot so beautiful an animal; so, although we had many 
opportnnities, we preferred admiring them from a little 
distance, to gaining a nearer examination at the expense 
of their lives, 

Such gigantic inhabitants are proper to so tremendous 
a region; and it is difficult to describe the grand effect 
of meeting with them in the glorious woods they inhabit. 

Not over-well pleased with our night’s entertainment, 
we returned, wet and fatigued, to our tents ; and, I think, 
a little ashamed at some cockney simplicity that may be 
detected in our adventure, if it deserve that name. The 
iivuutalneer who had been the cause and partaker of it, 
was very well pleased with a small reward for his assist- 
ance; and, although marveling much at the whim of 
our proceedings, as I guessed from the manner in which 
he related it to his brother-villagers, would have had no 
objection to share in such nocturnal amusement very 
frequently. His companions were assembled round him, 
near our tent, and every now and then, in the midst of 
his narration, looked up to us with unfeigned astonish- 
ment. ‘ What does it all mean?” was written plainly 
in every eye; and we gained much, in their estimation, 
by the mystery in which our doings were wrapped. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Cursali—Mr. Frazer and the brahmin—Pilgrimage to Jumnoutri 
—Goitre — Departure for Gungoutri — Finger-posts — Dogs— 
Hall of the Mountain road-mak Their cattle— 
Their religion—Magnificent view from the summit of a moun- 
tain—Stinging insects—Natives smoking. 

My 26th.— We are now at Cursali, the first human 
habitation past which the Jumna flows. It is situated in 
a delightful and extensive valley, and our camp is pitched 
among apricot trees. Yesterday, at Banassa, it rained 
almost all day long, and we found it the coldest place we 
had been in. By day the thermometer varied from 56° 
to 60°, and at night it fell below 50°. With such a cli- 
mate, we had an agreeable walk to this “ Ultima Thule :” 
here we are more confined, and it is considerably warmer. 
The vale is surrounded by mountains covered with snow. 
Bunderpuch and Dootie, where the Jumna rises, bound 
it on the north; and on the south, east, and west, are 
peaks of snow. I write this by moonlight, on the bright- 
est and most lovely night poet could imagine. If I were 
to attempt to paint the scene, I should run the risk of 
soon being lost in“ King Cambyses’ vein.” Let any one 
imagine the most beautiful garden in his recollection, 
and surround it, in his fancy, with every variety of hill, 
covered with every variety of tree; encircle the whole 
with the highest and whitest of the Alps ; and let a river 
bounding over rocks, run through it: and let him choose 
the night of a full moon, and go and sit in the midst of 
this garden—alone—not a sound but the roaring of the 
water—no sight but heaven above, and the small space 
which he only seems to inhabit—the snow that encom- 
passes it polished like pearl in the moonbeams—then, if 
he arise and give no better description of it than I have 
ventured to do, he will, perhaps, like me, pronounce it in- 
describable. 

To-morrow we ascend to Jumnoutri, and I have hada 
long conference upon the subject with the brahmin of 
the place: he is a handsome, intelligent man, and has 
been many years in the habit of attending the Sahib 
Logue in their ascent. He bears a number of coins, and 
other gifts, tied round his neck, that were presented to 
him by the several travellers. Some have names in- 
scribed upon them; and the names of the donors of the 
others are impressed on his memory and his heart, par- 
ticularly that of “ Furruzzuan Sahib :”’—this does not look 
very like an English name ; but it is, and means to im- 
ply every thing that in their estimation merits admiration 
and respect; for I never heard the natne of Frazer men- 
tioned—and every one who remembers him speaks of him 

without them. Mr. Frazer gave this brahmin an cighteen- 
penny-piece, to hang round his neck, which he never 
is without, and shows it with greater pride than all the 
rest; valuing it additionally because it has a picture of 
“ Furruzzun Sahib’s” king. 


We have seen, on the hills around this valley, several 
beautiful pheasants, (the moonal,) and during the after. 
noon made many attempts to shoot some, one of whieh 
nearly placed me hors de combat. I had started a bird 
from some distance; and as it flew heavily, I thought I 
should intercept it, by posting myself on a projecting 
crag. With great difficulty I gained the position; and 
resting my foot on the stump of a tree, stood ready for a 
shot. ‘The pheasant, as I guessed, alighted above me; 
and, on turning round, my rest gave way, and down I 
rolled, dragging the man who attended me in my fall, 
The bird, astonished, as well he might have been, ran to 
the point of the crag, to ascertain what, * of all the birds 
in the air,”’ could have made so sudden an apparition. It 
was a fatal curiosity, for the gun went off, and depositing 
some grains of shot in the bill-man’s leg, who was roll. 
ing after me, sealed the doom of the poor pheasant. It 
was a lucky accident, too, for me; for the man, who was 
close above me at the time, had just contrived to stop 
himself ; and, catching suddenly at the muzzle of the gun, 
on feeling the shot, stayed me also in my course. He 
was not much hurt; and, on bearing the prize into the 
camp, in relating the story, seemed to forget his accident 
entirely, and, I doubt not, gave me a first-rate character 
for a “ flying shot.” 

I soon discovered that our fare would be precarions in 
indeed, if we trusted to pheasants and partridges ;—we 
had met with two descriptions of both—the moonal and 
the horned pheasant, as well as the black and red-legged 
partridge ;—so, in despair, attacked the harmless pigeons 
that cooed about the trees under which we were: it was 
too much like the caricatures of West India planter shoot- 
ing ; but we were not displeased at-being able to transfer 
many of them to pies, such commodities becoming highly 
necessary. “Nothing for dinner to-day, sir,” was the 
frequent commencement of my maitre d’hotel’s applica. 
tion for advice upon his culinary proceedings. “Follow 
me!” was the well-known answer; and in very little 
more than an hour, the pigeons, then fluttering about the 
cliffs, were brought roasted to my table. 

May 27th.—About seven o'clock this morning we com- 
menced our pilgrimage to the source of the Jumna, which 
lies nearly north from Cursala. We were followed by 
every male in the village, with many faquirs, who had 
arrived in time to take advantage of the brahmin’s at- 
tendance upon us. Our own train of sixty or seventy, 
joined to the number, made no inconsiderable addition, 
Behold us, then, setting forth, the brahmin in front, and 
the coolies, for the first time without their loads, “ right 
glad to miss” the lumbering of the tents, playing like 
children behind us, Curiosity and devotion seemed to 
form the inducements of the party—which predominated 
I will not say ; they both had an opportunity of being 
amply gratified. Our road, if I may so call it, was in- 
deed a proper climax to our performances hitherto: we 
crossed the river nearly a dozen times, so great were its 
windings, sometimes by wading through it—and bitterly 
cold it was—and occasionally by trunks of trees with 
flat stones laid upon them serving for bridges. 

Our first scramble was up a “ hill perpendicular,” which 
was not long in presenting itself to our notice. A great 
part of it was effected upon hands and knees, and by 
taking advantage of steps formed by the accidental pro- 
trusion through the earth of the roots of trees and the 
sharp points of stones. On reaching its summit we 
found it was deemed the outer barrier to the sacred spot, 
and a small altar was erected upon it. It was indiffe- 
rently arranged of loose stone, and a few miserably 
carved gods were deposited within it, to whom each 
Hindoo made his obeisance. We were glad of the op- 
portunity of gaining breath that an even space around 
afforded ; and so exhausted was every one with the 
scramble, that half an hour had elapsed before the heavy 
panting of the party subsided. The fuquirs plucked the 
flowers from the surrounding rhododendron, and laying 
them with a salaam upon the altar, prepared to set forth 
once more. 

We descended the other side of this hill by similar 
steps to those we had ascended by; and, when about 
thirty feet from the bed of the river, we found a novel 
bath in the trunk of a tree with notches init. It was 
most advantageously situated for a shower bath, beiny 
immediately under a waterfall, which poured in cooling 
streams upon us. We climbed up rocks by the same in- 
genious contrivances, over which we had much difficulty 
in walking, and similar plans brought us to the bottom 
of them again. In many parts the snow was very thick ; 
and, stretching across the river, formed marble arches 
for it to flow under, By these beautiful bridges we fre- 
quently passed, and found no little amusement in the 
sliding and tumbling they gave rise to. The astonish- 
ment of my Bengal servants, who had never seen snow 
but on the high peaks many thousand feet above them, 
was beyond all description when they first placed their 
feet upon it. 

The channel of the river is the grandest possible, but 
from its being so narrow, and the mountains that form it 
so high, we could see but little of the snowy range. An 
occasional peep of Dootie to.the south, a little of Bunder- 
puch, whence the Jumna flows, was all of that tremen- 
dous line that we were able to obtain sight of. Many 
streams fall from the hills around, and one in particular, 
from a peak on the left bank, called Dummer Kunter, 
runs over the face of a nearly perpendicular rock, from @ 
height of fulltwo hundred feet. 

At length we reached the summit of our labours; we 
had tracked the river to its covert, and lost all further 
trace of it, as well as power of proceeding, by the snow 
that choked the way. Here then we at last stood, on the 
threshold of eternal snow! We had come unto “ that 
bourne whence no traveller returns 7’ where nature has 
written for ever with a death-cold hand, “thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further!” It is not often that man has 
an opportunity of reaching the very verge of human 
power, and on such an event I hope I may be pardoned 
for displaying some exultation, The consciousness of 
having endured a little to accomplish it may heighten 
the feeling; and although I have to boast that, in com- 
mon with several, I must feel proud, as I have no doubt 
they did, at having gained the source of the Jumna. 

The first and greatest object of curiosity, both to the 
pilgrim and the traveller, is the hot-spring. It rushes 
through an aperture in the rock of about four inches in 
circumference, with very great force and heat. In the 
vent the thermometer stood at 180°: about a foot further, 
and where the water bubbled from the ground, and was 
a little more exposed to the air, the temperature was 
160°, There is a constant smoke rising to a consider- 
able height. So wonderful a phenomenon as boiling 
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water on the edge of perpetual snow was very likely to at- 
tract the devotion of the Hindoos. They dip their hands 
in it, and perform the necessary prayers and evolutions 
‘about it, and make offerings of money, thé perquisite of 
the brahming, if they can afford it. I propitiated the di- 
vinity of the spring in the most orthodox manner, and 
had soon an opportunity of seeing it transferred to the 
custody of the high priest. 

Close to the bed of the Jumna, and a few feet from 
where it first appears from beneath the snow, another 
small stream of hot water issues from the rovk, and, 
mixing with the river, makes a delightful tepid bath, in 
which the devout never fail to indulge. During their 
ablutions the officiating brahmin mutters prayers for their 
salvation, and congratulations for their having reached 
so holy a spot. I joined in the bathing, and was included 
in the prayer. The water was exccedingly cold, for I 
first jumped into the river itself; it was about four feet 
deep, and running with the utmost rapidity. I thought 
I had been divided in two when I made my first plunge, 
and was not long in hastening to the warm bath. So 
great an advantage as this happy mixture, is attributed, 
like the miracle of the well near Nanguan, to the efficacy 
of the piety of some saint, and I verily believe the same 
one for whom the Ganges took so eccentric a course. 
He was very zealous in performing his ablutions in all 
the most sacred rivers and fountains among the hills, and 
had frequently to complain of their intense cold as he had 
of the height of Cunda, when the Bhagirathi rose at its 
base to indulge him. The presiding deity of one part of 
these icy waters, in consideration of his infirmities, and 
in reward of his faith, gave him the power of causing a 
hot spring to flow from whatever rock he happened to 
lean against, when about to perform his holy rites. Al. 
though he seems to have used the gift sparingly, he has 
exercised it judiciously, for it is a singular feature in 
these phenomena, that where they do occur, they are 
hottest in the coldest and most elevated situations. Thus 
between the springs of Banassa and Jumnoutri there isa 
difference in the temperature of 40 degrees ; the former 
being considerably lower in its position as well as in its 
warmth. I tasted the water, but could discern no parti- 
cular flavour in it; and I regret very much that a bottle 
I was having carried up for the purpose of bringing some 
away, suffered in the scrambling journey, and I am con- 
sequently prevented from submitting it to be analysed ; 
though, in so duing, I should do nothing more than what 
I believe has been already done. In the bed of the river, 
the mercury sank to 37°; in the air, and placed against 
a rock exposed to the sun, it stood at 62°. 

It was some time before all the party were prepared 
to descend from these devout regions, to undergo the fa- 
tigue of a return, which, alas! proved much more severe 
than the ascent; the perpetual sliding down the snowy 
bridges we had before crawled up, with every other diffi. 
culty reversed, by no means made more simple by the 
repetition ; and indeed, what can be rendered easier by 
reading it backwards, proved that it is necessary for a 
traveller to these mysterious spots to be as perfectly mas- 
ter of equilibrium as a rope-dancer, to be able to poise 
himself with skill on the point of a stone on one fvot, 
while the other must be ready to spring to the root of a 
tree, round the trunk of which he must cling like a mon- 
key, lest an unfortunate tremour should plunge him head. 
long into some yawning gulf. He should be endowed 
with the activity of a Kangaroo and the adhesion of a 
lizard; occasionally tripping over frail and tottering 
bridges with the lightness of Camilla, and then steadying 
himself upon his staff with the weight of Hercules! 

In these regions every thing that is imposing and 
magnificent is united with the simplest objects ; while we 
gaze with wonder at the stupendous crags around, we 
roam over beds of pale blue violets ; and strawberries in 
blossom, thick as daisies on an English meadow, cover 
every spot of grass we meet with. 

It was evening before we reached Cursali again, and 
we are lucky in having as lovely a night as the last, 
During the past three or four days I have observed the 
swelling of the throat, (the goitre,) so common to all 
elevated positions, very general in the higher part of 
these hills. I do not think I have seen a man or woman 
without some little of it since I left Khonsala, and in 
many it is much larger than I ever remember observing 
it in the Alps. I donot know whether the possessors of 
it consider it a beauty, but the women decorate them. 
selves with as great a variety of necklaces as in any 
other part of the East, and seem at any rate perfectly 
unconscious of any striking defect. They attribute it to 
drinking the snow-water, and it is strange that it should 
only be found in places where such water alone can be 
obtained, and that children never exhibit the slightest ap. 
pearance of it. Of snow the people are so fond, that they 
loaded themselves, on returning from Jumnouttri, with 
large masses of it, for the purpose of eating; and, in 
winding down the steep paths, the leading men could 
hardly keep their followers from pilfering, although like- 
wise loaded—they seemed to have quite a childish fond. 
ness for it. 

From whatever cause the goitre may arise, it is a pity 
that the inhabitants of Cursali should have such an addi- 
tion to their ugliness ; they want not that, for they are 
the plainest as well as dirtiest, that we have met with, 
I must not include my brahmin guide in this condemna. 
tion, for he isa grand exception. I have added to his 
string of medals, by flattening a bullet and scratching 
my name upon it; and as it is his greatest pride to 
accumulate these remembrancers, it already hangs round 
his neck. 

May 28th, 29th.—The morning after our descent from 
Jumnoutri, we returned to Banassa, to commence a new 
route across the intervening mountains, to the more 
celebrated source of the Ganges. I meditated, when I 
began my interesting tour, to pass from the Jumna to 
the shores of the Sutlege, traversing the valleys of the 
Pauber and the Tonse; then crossing the snowy pass of 
Burunda into Kunawar, continue my track till the 
jealousy of the guardians of the celestial empire should 
turn me back from the confines of Chinese Tartary. I 
wavered between two equally attractive points: Gun. 
goutri, with the probability of being able to reach Kedar 
Nath and Badri Nath—the scenes of the saddest of all 
the fatal delusions which lead their victims, with a noble. 
ness worthy a better cause, to perish miserably—weighed 
with me, from the gratification I had just enjoyed in 
viewing the source of the minor river, and I determined 
to visit it. The season being yet early, and the snow 
still lying in great depth upon the higher ridges, I was 
obliged to forego the difficult passage of the range nearest 
the mighty barrier of everlasting snow. 


The rumour of my intention to attempt it caused a 
mutiny in my camp that threatened te leave me to pur- 
sue my way with my knapsack on my back ; a general 
“ strike” was declared on the moment I had fixed for 
departure. It was some time before I could persuade my 
mutineers to follow me even to the next highest range; 
they brought me pitiful tales of avalanches, and torrents 
that had burst their bounds, and villagers to corroborate 
them. Threats were in vain; and I endeavoured to win 
thein by promises, that whenever they could find a gout 
to sell, I would give it them, provided they did ‘not leave 
me in the lurch; and I set out at last under the uncom. 
fortable apprehension of finding myself deserted in my 
utmost need—left perhaps to build a hut of snow on the 
summit of some barren hill, while all my worldly wealth 
was left at the bottom, to the mercy of an unruly river. 
1 do not know that this little dilemma would have 
heightened my admiration of the sublime and beautiful 
about me; for although, like other knights errant, Thave 
no objection to adventures, I should prefer to meet with 
them like the heroes of story books, who are generally 
made happy in the last chapter. Meritorious as a death 
among snow is to the Hiindoo, it held forth but a dreary 
prospect to me. 

I did not lament, therefore, abandoning the most dif- 
ficult way; for allhough among these mountains it is 
impossible to travel but a short distance and find “ull 
barren,” I did not amticipate much from that desolate 
region; even if qualified, 1 am not prepared to make 
scientific researches or observations; as I seek to report 
only the external appearance, and leave the depths to 
others to fathom, I am: not much to blame for choosing 
the least of two evils. 

The “ bis-ka-huwa,”” or poisonous wind, I found gave 
the greatest alarm to the natives of all they dreaded to 
meet on the highest ridge; it blows, they isnagine, over 
noxious plants, and carries cerluin death along with it. 
The difficulty of respiration at so great a_height is, I 
fancy, the secret of the puisonous wind ; and I remember 
Mr. Fraser gives some account of its effect upon his fol- 
lowers on that very ridge. 

At Banassa we again were deluged with rain, for it 
fell on our first visit without mercy ; and the natives de- 
clare it is almost comstantly pouring. It seems to be 
precisely placed for every passing cloud to deposit its 
burthen in, at the bottom of a deep funnel formed by the 
surrounding peaks of high hills. The stories of “ hair- 
breadth 'scapes,” and ‘** moving accidents by flood and 
field,” which these people had collected in the village, 
gave me abundance of employment, and not a little enter- 
tainment; the reporters of these sad tales, who had evi- 
dently invented them for the purpose of gratifying the 
servants, were not very skilful in the arrangement; al- 
though persuaded to invent the lies, it must be said in 
their favour that they were too honest to maintain them. 
Whenever they were detected in any inconsistency, they 
laughed, and, shrugging their shoulders, swid, perhaps it 
was not so bad as they represented —** Sahib” would 
doubtless know better. Although there was an air of 
irony in the delivery of this compliment to my sagacity, 
I was resolved to take the merit of it, and this morning 
we set forth upon our route toSuchi, the first point we 
proposed to make on the line to Gungoutri. We took a 
southeast direction, amd crossing a high hill, descended 
a V’ordinaire to a stream on its cpposite side. We found 
bridges in several places, and the river, for it deserves to 
be so called, rushes with tremendous din beneath them. 
I could not learn its name, for it is large enough to merit 
one. “Why give it a name?” quoth the guide, “we 
all know it comes fromm the mountains, and is not that 
enough?” I remember a similar answer at Lakha Mun- 
dul from a villager, when I asked him the name of a 
high peak in the neighbourhood, “It has got no name 
that I know of,” said he ; “what is the use of giving a 
name toa place that ome sees every day ?”? “The spirit 
of enquiry” is certainly not yet abroad among these sim- 
ple people; and if it serve to make them less civil or less 
honest, for more they cannot be, when it does arise 
among them, I fear it will not substitute better qualities 
in their stead, 

From the bank of the river we soon reached a small 
village called Neechnee, beneath the snowy peak of 
Oonchul; here we were again deluged with rain, and 
the thermometer is at sixty-four degrees. 

In the course of our walk from Banassa, we wound 
through athick jungle, where there was great probability 
of some of the stragglers of the party mistaking the 
road ; to guard against this, the guide cut the branch of 
a tree, and threw it as a barrier across the wrong road, 
where two occurred ; and where the windings of the path 
seemed doubtful, he cut a notch on the side of a tree that 
pointed ina proper direction. These simple finger posts 
were perfectly understood, and although the path was 
extremely dark and intricate in many places, wearrived, 
without a stray sheep, in Neechnee. 

I am again in an wnfrequented tract, and excite an 
even greater share of observation than I did at Nonano. 

Some years ago two white gentlemen crossed these 
hills, and the natives remember them like some bright 
exhalations in the evening, never to be seem more, as they 
thought; they were pleascd to see the meteors once 
again in us. Our approach toa village is the signal for 
every description of clamour. The dogs, who, by the 
way, are more numerous than the people, immediately 
sally forth to defend the entrance, the mountains echoing 
to their yell. “Tie up your dogs,” is the war cry of my 
party, as every one waves hisstaff over his head. “Tie 
up your dogs,” is responded by the older men of the vil- 
lage, when forth sally the young population, and afler a 
brisk engagement with sticks and stones, send them 
howling to their kennels. The poor anitmals, though 
large and fierce-lookimg, and certainly opposed to our 
invasion, do not evince much disposition to bite. How- 
ever, a canine insurrection, like a human one, had better 
be crushed in its commmencement. This * puny war” 
gives an éclat to our entrée, and calls the old and the 
young abroad to gaze wpon us, 

It is a glorious feeling to enter for the first time with- 
in the magic circle of immortal Rome, and forget the 
present in the restless dream of all that has gone! andI 
can conceive the “ giddy whirl” of the stranger who 
makes his first plunge into London in the fashionable 
height of a day; but to be in the midst of a few remnants 
of the human race, where all around is as awful and 
magnificent as in the wildest romance, who never before 
saw a being like me, and who know not whence I come, 
but marvel at my simplest action—is to me the most in- 
definable sensation of all. Iseem to be wandering on 
fairy ground; I expect to hear music in the air, and be 
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wiled to some Prospero’s cell. I can scarcely hope to 
meet a Miranda, and have “ woods and wilds,” and I 
know not what, to encounter to-morrow, under the gui- 
dance of a perfect Caliban, who has just bowed to me, 
and seems fully prepared to make me his god; he has 
beseeched, even on his knees, to follow me to Gungoutri. 

May 3\st—Yesterday morning, about seven, we set 
out from Neechnee for the village of Nongong. The day 
before, the people of the village asked if they should pre- 
pare the road for us; as 1 was anxious to know what a 
few hours only could do over so high a hill, I desired that 
they might be despatched. The path, in the first instance, 
led up a deep forest of pine trees, interspersed occasionally 
with walnuts and hazel. The withered leaves of the pincs 
were so thickly strewed over the ground, that I might 
have fancied rushes had been spread to honour me. I 
could have willingly dispensed with the courtesy, for the 
road being nearly perpendicular, and as nothing is so 
slippery as the long loose leaves of the fir trees, I know 
not how often I measured my length upon them. There 
was a fine tree,at one time in my struggle, about twenty 
feet above me, the roots of which ran across the track, 
and where! counted upon a momentary stay if J could 
but reach them; every third step I took I slipped down 
five. With Sisyphus and his rock it was pastime, com. 
pared to my labour to gain this goal. I at one time fell 
upon my face, and im endeavouring to recover, rolled 
down thirty or forty feet. I tried every possible method, 
sometimes the measured pace of a tragic hero, then 
“ like a wounded snake dragged my slow length along.” 
The Indian fanatics, who crawl their pilgrimages, would 
not be such blockheads if they confined their experiments 
to the mountain penances, for that is certainly the safest 
plan. Whenatlast I reached my tree, I looked above 
for another to conclude a new task at, and thus by short 
stages, and in afew hours, gained the height of the wood. 
We burst upon a beautiful lawn, perfectly level, and en- 
ameled with every description of simple flower—daisies, 
cowsilips, primroses, violets, and crocuses of every hue. 

It was surrounded by a fence of pale rhododendron ; 
in all other parts we had met this plant as a large tree— 
here it had dwindled to a shrub. Above was a line of 
rugged peaks capped with snow, which im many parts 
descended to the borders of the meadow. Nature never 
appeared 0 frolicsome. This spotseemed to be the ren- 
Gezvous ofall seasons. There was winter in his coat of 
snow ; summer reposing in a strawberry-bed, or smiling 
from the branches of an apricot tree; spring couched in 
a ** cowslip bell ;” and of autumn we experienced enough 
in the fallen leaves, which, still to concentrate the various 
periods of the year, fell from the branches of the trees 
that stood among the snow. 

As I looked round with a glass, I could discern, on 
one side of the mountains, fields of grain quite green, and 
but just above the earth; on the other it was harvest 
home, and the partridges were busy in the stubble. I 
would have given any thing to have remained some days 
here, but there was mo water, and I could nof persuade 
my servants that the snow was equally good ; they should 
die, they declared, if they touched it, and trembled at the 
bare idea. We could have made strawberry ice in a 
most delightful er—collected the snow with one 
hand, and picked the fruit withthe other. In vain did 
I represent ils comforts, and its beauties were quite lost 
upon them. I swallowed snow till I was as cold as ice, 
to convince them, but they were still inexorable. 

‘The peak of Bunderpuch, towering above us like a 
rock of alabaster, was quite close—one ridge only inter- 
vening—the one I had abandoned, and the snow upon it 
seemed very deep indeed ; the sky was clear and blue 
as Italy's, and not a speck appeared upon the snow white 
mountain. I saw an eagle soaring above it. We had 
disturbed several, for we had towered to “ their pride of 
place.” They flew within shot, but I learnt from the 
“ Ancient Mariner,’ how sad it is tokill the spirit of the 
place, and Iet them fly in peace. Many of the same 
species of pheasant that we had before met with, ran 
about the steepest parts of the hills, bat we never could 
get nearenough to fire at them. They possessed too 
much the “vantage of the ground.” 

‘To return for a moment to our road makers—their 
labour consisted in throwing the trunk of a tree across 
a torrent,oragap im the path, made perhaps by some 
large stone rolling from above—a constant occurrence— 
and dreadful is the crash of trees below upon such an 
avalanche, and the thunder of its sound is beyond all be- 
lief. A pine had fallen in some places across the way, 
and many others were nodding to their fall. So large 
were the trunks of those that stopped the path, for age 
had overthrown them, that it was necessary to have one 
step at least cut on each side, to save the trouble of a 


scramble. Phis had been also done by the pioneers, © 
whose ingenious contrivances are sometimes more dif. 
ficult to overcome than the obstacles they are meant to 
remove. They had all assembled by atorrent about mid. | 
way up, and hailed our approach with a cry of “ Buxees! — 
Buxees!” the first time I had ever heard such a shout in © 


the mountains. “ Buxees for making the road.” “ And 
what have you done to it?” Ienquired. ** Made it quite 


easy,” replied a sturdy fellow, as if smiling at my ex- » 


hausted appearance, for J sat panting on a stone scarcely 


able to bend my limbs under me; while another cried, | 
* E.ook what a good step I've made,” pointing toa small , 
chip in a rock of about an inch deep. As I had just - 
fallen from this identical step; and dragged half of the | 


wall | was attempting to escalade with me, and sat gather- 
ing breath to renew the attack upon my hands and knees, 


it looked a little too like a joke to make me particularly | 


anxious to employ pioneers again, and I determined in 
future to take the road “ in the rough.” 

‘These road makers are a strange race of beings, and 
when they wish to get money, try every means but those 


that appear the simplest. They will watch all day to | 
snare a pheasant for a few pence, but will mot sell one of | 
their own chickens, though abundance strut about. They | 


refuse to dispose of a sheep or goat, when the pasture is 
scarcely sufficient for them; but toil all might to catch 
an antelope or young elk. I have had several of the lat- 
ter brought tome since I have been in the hills, but have 
not been able to keep them alive more than a few days. 


I was anxious to deceive my goats into adopting them, 


but without success ; and spoon meat—for they were not 
old enough to lap—had no temptation for them. Their 
sheep, which are very numerous, are small, and generally 
have black heads. ‘They seldom kill them, for, through. 
out theyear,in the higher parts, they wear woollen clothes, 
and keep them for the purpose of supplying them only, 
The goats, when age has rendered them unfit for other 
use, and, to our tastes, very unfit indeed for the last to 


which they are applied, afford the only flesh they care 
about eating. The cattle are esteemed fully as much as 
on the plains; and although they would consider it ex- 
tremely sinfal to slay ‘a cow or a bull, I do not find that 
the poor animals benefit much by the seruples, for they 
are beatén most unmercifully upon all oceasions. : 

I have often wondered at the inconsistency of people, 
(and it is much the case all over India) who hold the 
animal in the highest veneration, and beat it with the 
utmost inhumanity at the same time. If I were a cow, 
and could choose my lot, 1 should prefer the profane 
country of “ Beef eaters,” to. the one where I might be | 
adored in precept, but in practiee most cruelly treated. 
Although I do not anticipate much improvement to the 
cattle by a further intercourse with the plains, yet. the 
people must benefit materially ; the greater eommuica- 
tion likely to ensue from the kate establishment in the 
hills, and the inereasing taste for traveling among them, 
must eventually spread a degree of civilisation through 
out. At present they are sunk in a wretched state of 
degradation, and, save. in the gift of speech, are little 
higher in the seale of humanity than the monkeys that 
infest their woods. 

Their religion, if it ean be so called, consists in listen- 
ing to the muttering of one, whom they term a brahmin, 
ragged and illiterate as themselves ; in venerating sttemma—_ 
and fountains, because they know not whence they spring; f 
in deeming saered any phenomenon of nature they cannot 
account for ; in adoring a mountain because it leoks- like 
a buffalo ; and in worshipping the cavity of a rock beeause 
they fancy it resembles a cow’s mouth. Social ties, or 
affections, they cam have no notion of. Their marriages 
are infamous, and a father offers his.only child for sale. 
In dirtiness the men are only surpassed by the women. 
I have already described. the dress of these remarkable 
specimens of the softer sex, with their hair hanging in 
savage irregularity about their eountenances. Although 
carrying water for the use of the house is one of their 
principal oeeupations, they are so chary. of their labour 
that they take care never to consume a drop of it even 
on their own persons. 

They have similar ideas- of luxury to the peasants of 
more civilised: nations :. their work at an end, they bask 
in groups in the sun, playing with the tangles. of each: - 
other’s hair, and cautiously laying on.one side the object 
of their search, when they. have taken. it. The ground 
abont their villages is literally teeming with vermin ; 
and their abedes present too filthy-an- exterior to tempt 
me to pass the threshold. ‘The children:are not quite so 
dirty as their: elders, merely because. they. are not se old ; 
but give great promise of rivaling them,.for they grow 
in dirt as they advance.in. years. It is.melaneholy that 
such 
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A: wilderness of sweets—- 
For Nature here wantoned as in her prime, 
And played at will her virgin fancies, 
Pouring forth more sweet, wild above rule. or.art,,. 
Enormous bliss 
should be so. inhabited.. 

To return to.my journey :—as was obliged’ to- quit 
my “ Halk of the Seasons,” I climbed up to the top.of the 
high ridge: above it, over which lay the track; and from 
its summit beheld one of the most magnificent.scenes the 
sublimest imagination.could conceive.. passed over 
about a mile-of snow,. four. or. five feet: deep;. but hard 
enough to bear me, without much sinking ;. and:was glad 
to have something to.draw my theughts frem the fatigue, 
for such the natives even consider it; and many of the 
most devout have raised a species of altar, to commemo- 
rate the feat,.consisting of a heap.of stones, surrounding 
a high one placed upright in the middle. ‘Phey fringe 
the crest of the mountain ;: and: to each.in suceession,, as 
they reached.them, my guides made their salaams,, and 
returned thanks to. whatever divinity they were dedicated 
for having: assisted them to-reach: sucha. height.. 

Behind me,.to:the northwest; were the snows of Bun- 
derpuch and: Dootie, whenee the Jumna flows :: thence» 
‘towards the east,.rose the high peaks which mark the 
‘source of the holy. river, the Ganges—the Rudru: Himeleh, 
like a white cloud, in the horizon,—Kedar Nath and 
Badri Nath,. those mighty objects of Hindoo superstition, 
umixing with: the skies; so.far out-topping other heights 
‘that I had almost considered them: illusory, began to 
doubt, as gazed' om them,. whether there was any. inter. 
-val between heaven and earth ! When I remembered that 
I was standing, on the 30th of May,.on a mountain eover- 
-ed with snow, not ten degrees from the tropics, and that 
the peaks EF was looking at were higher above me than 
Mont Blane from the plain, and Mount from the 
sea, I was breathless with astonishment. 

“The Alps, the Apennines, the Pyrenees, and the 
river Po,” though they may excel in. exquisite beauty, 
and the charm a eonseiousness of civilisation casts ever 
scenery, must yield, in grandeur and sublimity, to. the 
“ snowy Imaus,” and the mysterious rivers which rise.in 
them: seenes over which superstition has east a halo, 
that invests them with something like a sacred character, 
even in the eyes of those who are free from its influence. 

Before me, towards the south, were less grand, but 
more varied prospects :—at the foot ef the hill where I 
stood, but far below, stretehed yellow fields in terraces, 
to the edge of a winding stream; as well as wooded 
ridges, and peaks, crowned with pines, their sides bloom- 
ing with lilac and rhododendron. All arownd, far as. the 
eye could reach—and that was far indeed—were moun- 
tains, interminable mountains, of every shape and every 
hue ; the clefis on the edges of some were masses of 
snow, shining through the open trees: rough and ragged 
rocks, opposing their barrenness to gently-rising hills, as 

carefully and tastily planted, as if by the hand of art: 
dark, impenetrable forests, with torrents of water roaring 
through them ; and little clusters of fruit trees, with birds 
of sweetest notes singing within them. The summit of 
Ooncha! was, for a time, ecstasy. My descent to the 
village of Nongong was pure matter-of-fact indeed. It 
occupied about three hours: such slipping, sliding, and 
scrambling, no mortal, that has not made the attempt, 
can form any idea of. We had to creep down by the 
uneven surface of the stony hill, for a long distance, 
where the ledges upon which we placed our feet were 
scarcely broad enough to admit them. Several times I 
was nearly falling a victim to love of the pi 
If I looked round for a moment, which'I could scarcely 
resist doing, I was soon restored tu attention by rolling 
down ten or twenty feet. . 

It was six o’clock in the afternoon when we reached 
Nongong : we had been out from seven in the morning. 
My tent did not arrive till it was quite dark: and I had 
wandered to a mass of large stones, that I fancied bore 
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some resemblance to an English churchyard, and upon 
one of them— 
“ For exercise will snore upon the flint,» 
While sloth finds the down pillow hard”— 
I fell fast asleep. It was not till a hue and cry had been 
Taised about me, that I was disurbed from my nap. 

We are obliged to halt this day, as every body is 
tired with yesterday’s journey. We have found our situa- 
tion extremely hot; and the sudden change to so high a 
temperature—for the thermometer is 92°—is not the 
least of our calamities: the accompaniments of heat, in- 
numerable flies, have kept me at war all day; and the 
renewal of a stinging torture has driven us nearly frantic, 
The insect, upon this occasion, is larger than a wasp: 
they fly about in hundreds, and add to the torment of the 
former small insects, by the constant apprehension of a 
bite; for we can see them approach too plainly, and find 
it impossible to guard against them. , 

In the course of our ascent, the guides and coolies 
stopped frequently to rest, and on each occasion esta- 
blished a smoking club, that for sociability far exceeds 
any that the good taste of the “ picked men of countries” 
has been able to confer upon England. The natives are 
remarkablyfond of tobacco, and alway carry a well- 
Bupplied pouch, with a flint and steel. Their pipes are 
to be found on every hill: they make two holes in the 
earth with the thumb, connecting them below by passing 
the little finger through the interval; in one they stick a 
reed, and in the other the tobacco: the weed is soon 
kindled and a circle formed round it. Each man takes 
his turn in smoking and supplying the pipe, which is left 
standing when they all have been satisfied, for the next 
passengers to take advantage of, if they please. I became 


* qhite an adept in manufacturing pipes, and found the 


~ flavour of the earth rather an improvement even to Per- 
sian tobacco. 

I have heard that men of high fashion are accustomed 
to smoke cigars through the streets of London, and in 
the park, at all hours of the day. Should such an ele- 
gant accomplishment continue in vogue, I will not pre- 
sume to condemn it, but beg to suggest the above new 
and sociable mode in preference to it. Groupes may sit 
round their pipes in Kensington Gardens, or the park, 
and smoke and converse with all the decorum of a Turk- 
ish divan, without in the least annoying the fastidious, 
who affect to dislike so agreeable an odour. 

I gained the reputation of a magician in one of our 
smoking societies, by drawing fire from the sky, as they 
termed it, to light my pipe. I made a burning-glass 
answer the purpose of .a flint and steel, and the Genii of 
the Ring would not-have‘been looked upon with greater 
veneration. I was forced, however, to endure these 
scenes a little too often, for:if we paused but for a mo- 
ment to gain breath, the pouch was drawn forth, and the 
knot formed around the ‘broken reed. 
~ished that their ingenuity had devised a pipe more cal- 
culated for travellers, for this primitive arrangement is 
only suitable for loungers, and perfect idleness ; it delayed 
us sadly, but it was a luxury no persuasion could induce 
them to furego; and the deliberate manner they set about 
its preparation, as if every thing on eart!, was subservient 
to it, added fuel to my impatience. Whenever I chafed 
at the loss of so much time, they remained, however, as 


immovable as Turks. “ Qui vive sans tabac est indigne ; 


de vivre.” Although they could not express it, their 
looks implied a most perfect belief in this glorious maxim, 
which I have always thought seemed written on the 
brow ofevery subject of the Sublime Porte, when his 
kaleeon was at his lips. 


CHAPTER X. 

Jungle fowl— Awkwaré:rencontre—Mountains on fire—Killing 
a goat—Hindoo repast—Romantic scenery---Delightful spot--- 
Snowy ridge --A shepherd’s life- -Erecting an altar---First 
view of the Ganges---Mountain springs---Hamlet of Tearoo- - 
Honesty of the Hindoos--- Anecdote of an old villager---Respect 
paid to age. 

June 1st.—By our day's rest we had acquired vigour 

“enough to make another clamber to the opposite side of 
a high mountain, which appeared thickly wooded, and 
divided from us by a rapid stream, when we found the 
village of Bukoulie. We met in our route every variety 
of road, and the necessity for every manner of moving. 
In some parts of the forest we saw several jungle fowl: 
they have exactly the same habits as tle domestic poul- 
try. ‘The-cock struts at the head of his hens, and keeps 
a strict watch over their safety. Whenever they were 
disturbed by our attempts upon them, he flew to the 
highest branch of some tree beyond our reach, and 
crowed with all his might, while his dames ran into holes 
and corners to escape our attacks: they are so cunning 
that we found it impossible to get within shot of them, 
with all the caution we could use. While intent upon 
capturing at least one, as we were creeping after them 
upon our breasts, lying occasionally like riflemen under 
cover of the unevenness of the ground to catch them en 
passant, we came suddenly upon an ainbuscade that very 
soon put an end to our sport. 

We were about midway up the face of a hill that was 
thickly covered ty trees, and much clogged by shrubs 
and creepers that wound in all directions. On reaching 
the foot of the enemy’s position, still advancing upon our 
breasts, and bending a keen eye upon the birds strutting 
before us, up rose, with a growl that denoted an offended 
spirit, (for we had literally touched his tail,) a large black 
bear; and turning round, looked us in the face with the 
most undisguised astonishment. It was the most un- 
sought, as well as unpromising introduction I had ever 
met with. There was no time for parley; and, getting 
upon our legs, we at once stood on the defensive. This 
sudden metamorphosis completed his surprise, and, yel- 
ling louder than before, he set off as fast as he could 
shuffle from the extraordinary animals that had so unac- 
countably sprung up before him. 

We determined that discretion was the better part of 
valour, and began to retrace our steps, letting the jungle 
fowl benefit by the interruption. Having much faith in 
proverbs, and in none more than in that which declares 
that “ familiarity breeds contempt,” we resolved that the 
bear should not learn to despise us by a repetition of the 
intercourse: we continued our journey, and in a few 
hours arrived at Bukoulie, It is situated similatly to the 
one in which we had passed the last two days, a valley 
confined by high mountains. 

Immediately opposite to where our tents were pitched, 
the grass had been set on fire, and smoked the whole day 
Jong. There was no wind to carry away the vapour, 
which hanging about the vale, added very much to its 
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heat : it felt exactly like the atmosphere in a hot climate, 
when an oppressive stillness indicates the approach of a 
storm. 

I did not at first perceive the cause of this mountain 
sirocco, but almost apprehended an earthquake. At night, 
however, it displayed itself in the most splendid manner : 
the flames that the “garish day” had eclipsed, blazed 
forth with the brightest beauty, and in the most fantastic 
manner. Had the Tivoli been established on the face of 
the opposite mountain, its festoons of light could not 
have been more tastefully arranged. It was a long and 
high ridge, covered to its summit with pine trees, and 
here and there jagged with clefts of stone, the bottoms 
of which were furzed with bushes; a stream flowed at 
its base, and its sides curved gradually from the top to 
the water below. The flame first stole gently up the 
sides, and met on the summit; another line of fire ran 
from its base, in circles and semicircles in every direc- 
tion, communicating with the sides in several places, till 
all seemed arranged for some great festival with the 
utmost precision. 

These regular lines of light did not long continue ; for 
it suddenly burst forth into one universal blaze, with an 
effect as startling, but far more brilliant, than the St. 
Peter’s-dome, wlien the clock strikes eight upon the cele- 
bration of that saint’s day. Now the fire crept along the 
ground, and then rushed to the top of towering pines, 
which in a few moments, nodding and crackling, fell to 
the earth, with a noise that might have passed for the 
beginning of an eruption of Vesuvius: large fregments 
of rock, that lost their suppcrt by the falling of the trees, 
rolled to the bottom with a din that told what the height 
ofa volcano is. For a momenta line of fire was lost in 
one of the clefts, and, fed by the wood within it, came 
rushing forth with tremendous fury, “a giant refreshed ;” 
while a continual and steady light illuminated the top, 
from the numerous gummy firs that capped it. No rain 
had fallen for a long time, and the communication was 
as rapid as possible: sparks flew to the opposite side and 
the mountains round, which were soon ignited. 

In a few hours I seemed the centre of a world in flames, 
and felt some slight apprehension of being roasted. I 
was like the scorpion within his circle of fire, and seemed 
to have no chance of escaping the ordeal, but by proving 
myself a Cato: for the crackling sound drew nearer and 
nearer, and the heat was quickly becoming greater and 
greater. It seemed like the burning of a desolate city; 
and I had only to people it in my imagination with 
shrieking inhabitants, to make it as striking a picture of 
a fire as any on record, for the general outline was 
sketched with a bold and powerful hand. However, the 


element was under control, for I live to tell the tale and: 
_ made for flocks and herds. On the tops of the peaks 
- around, and on the brow of the mountain, I observed 


to describe a more domestic blaze that took place in my 
own little circle. 

There is great authority for this transition from the 
sublime downwards, to what may deserve to be deemed, 
perhaps, the ridiculous. My coolies, imagining that their 
long journey merited a reward, claimed my promise of 
the goat. They discovered one for sale in the village, 
and with petitioning looks brought it before me. 
very large, with fine horns and long hair, and might 
have been about ten years old. The circumstance of its 
being the acknowledged father of most of the flock in the 
village, did not seem to dismay them in the least; and 
on my granting the feast, they assembled round it, cbant- 
ing something that may have been meant for a thanks- 
giving. They then prepared the pile as if for a sacrifice ; 
and, leading the animal up to it, severed his head from 
his body at one blow, and allowed him to bleed over the 
fagots. It is deemed most unfortunate to be obliged to 
inflict a second stroke; and a shout of joy hails the heads- 
man who completes the execution at the first. To facili- 
tate as much as possible the operation while the execn- 
tioner stands ready, with uplifted sword, by the animal's 
side, another tempts him with his favourite herbs to 
stretch his neck, realising to the letter the beautiful lines 
of Pope: 

“ Pleased to the last he crops the flow’ry food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood !” 


The bloody fagots were thrown upon the fire, that had 
been kindled at a little distance, and the charm seemed 
wound up: the skin was torn off in a few minutcs, and 
the carcass cooked and divided. In less than an hour 
the banquet was spread; and loud singing, with the gen- 
tle accompaniment of a tom-tom which they had picked 
up in the village, gave sufficient proof that they were 
pleased with the repast. 

As I witnessed the preparation with great interest, 
they were anxious nothing should escape me, and brought 
me the head of the pour ram that had just undergone a 
singeing with a burnt stick before it was plunged into 
the suup. I was curious to learn if a haggis would suc- 
ceed the “singed head;” but Scotland may still boast 
undivided right to the “chieftain of the pudding race,” 
as far as my mountain cooks’ art goes: it must no longer 
however refuse to share the glory of sheep’s-head broth, 
which may be now considered, in spite of the fastidious- 
ness of the south, the taste of nature; for surely the in- 
habitants of the Himalaya have never Jearnt the art from 
any other mistress. 

June 2d and 3d.—We left Bukoulie, still smoking, at 
daylight in the morning; and passing the small village 
of Egaroo, down to a rapid river, we skirted the ruins of 
the imaginary city we had seen in flames. Many a 
goodly tree lay prostrate, and the hill was blackened 
from top to bottom. We soon ascended to a great height 
by a dark and dreary forest, where a German novelist 
would lay the scene of a romance. None but the Spirit 
of the Waters could inhabit such a place; and when 
passing the bed of a torrent which roared through a 
gloomy channel with no light to guide us from its dan- 
gers but the white sheet that the spray had formed over 


* them, we expected tu see Undine arise and welcome us to 


her favourite haunt. 

The magnificent trees, that shut out the day from these 
places, were generally chestnuts, and this was the first 
time we had met with them. They grow to a great 
height, and some of them measured nearly thirty feet in 
circumference. The woods were full of pheasants: the 
moonal and the horned pheasant—the beautiful plumage 
of the latter, its gray coat with a white spot upon every 
feather, its golden breast and neck with its purple horns 
—while it hung calmly over the bounding cataract, 
gazing on us with its quiet black eye—seemed singularly 
out of character with the wildness of the scenery around. 

When we quitted this forest we reached a lawn of 
great richness, through which trickled a clear stream, 
where we were glad to pause awhile and refresh after 


Itwas 


our labour. Mora was the name the natives gave to this 
spot. Beantiful as it was, we decided that it was not 
quite high enough, and soon recommenced our exertions; 
and, after another ascent through a dismal forest, reached 
a clear space on its summit, similar to, but smaller, than 
the one below. This was named Chatterlong; and here 
we determined to set up our rest for the remainder of the 
day. Yt was wildly situated—just room for our little 
camp on a green covered with strawberries, and all the 
flowers that we love to see in England: how delightful 
must such a meeting be here! Those only who have 
toiled over the desert know how to value the charms of 
the first green spot they reach; and will not be surprised 
at my joy in plucking a cowslip, aficr having been several 
years on the plains of India! 

We were surrounded by wood on every side but one, 
that was open to the view of Bundurpuch. No village 
was within sight, and the trees around were so thick that 
we could make no way through them: we were confined 
in our observations to the space on which we stood. It 
was delightfully cool: the thermometer at noon was 70°, 
and at night and in the morning 49° and 51°. We were 
generally too glad to rest to care about exploring our 
neighbourhood, unless something very promising invited ; 
we never failed, however, in falling upon beauties, when 
we did move in pursuit of them. 

After a night’s rest on this beautiful little spot, we 
toiled up the hill that rose above it, and in an hour 
reached its summit, where we found a clear space imme- 
diately below a ridge of peaks covered with snow: over 
one of them we crossed, and from it had a very fine view, 
Jess extensive than the former from Oonchul, but still 
magnificent. We scemed to have penetrated to the very 
regions of snow, and almost to be transported to a polar 
ocean. We were level with the lowest apparent range 
of congelation, and the peaks that bounded our frozen sea 
rose like icebergs above it. The general livery of per- 
petual snow was visible for a great distance. 

Chumora was the common name of the ridge on which 
we stood, but Deahra the particular peak we were pass- 
ing over. On descending from it, we found a meadow 
of great extent with flocks of goats and sheep browsing 
upon it: the pasture appeared to be rich and plentiful, 
but in many parts it was sti!l under snow, in which the 
sheep seemed to take particular pleasure in standing in 
crowds closely packed together: they belonged princi- 
pally to the villages on the banks of the Ganges. 

The life of a shepherd is by no means a light one: he 
has to drive his flocks a great distance for food, and often 
to travel far in pursuit of a stray lamb. Not very far 
from where the pasture was, were too small lakes; one of 
them prettily surrounded by wood. The situation seemed 


many of the same description of piles of stone I have 
before mentioned. This seemed a more essential duty 
here than even on the last height where I had met them; 
and my guide besouglit me to allow him to erect a me- 
mento of my passage across, and assured me it would be 
of essential service to me to have a representative su close 
to the divinity of the Jamna—for we were quitting his 
precincts for those of the Ganges. He pointed out the 
pillars of many “ Sahib Logue,” whom he had assisted to 
elevate them; but they are destined to be nameless, or at 
least to have their names so altered in the pronunciation 
that it will be impossible to discover them. I chose a 
peak where Bundurpuch could overlook me most admir- 
ably, and after a little labour erected my testimony of 
respect for his sanctity; and if the snowy god surveys the 
abode of my spirit, which my guide assured me it would 
become, with half the pleasure that I have done his, I 
shall be perfectly satisfied. 

We were not long in commencing our descent: it was 
as scrambling and sliding a one as usual. After emerg- 
ing from a grove of reeds, (many of them broken and 
strewed on the ground, which gave a variety to the cause 
of our slipping, though the effect was much the same,) 
we found ourselves on the point of a projecting crag that 
“ beetled o’er its base,” and gave us the first glimpse of 
the Ganges, which was rapid and broad, but dark and 
sandy as it flows through the plains. If the sound of 
Jumoona excited my followers to a high pitch, at merely 
the commencement of their pilgrimage, how much more 
so would the thrice welcome shout of Gunga Jee! when 
they had at length gained it, after a painful journey of 
more than thirty days. Gunga Jee! was the universal 
cry for some minntes; and Gunga Jee! was echoed by 
the woods and hills around, till it reached the ears of the 
slowest of my stragglers, when, calling upon its name 
long before they saw it, they endeavoured to rush for- 
ward, and enjoy the sight they had been so long toiling 
to obtain. The Hindoos salaamed and muttered its name 
over and over again; and even the unbending Mahome- 
dan seemed in some way softened by the scene. I sat 
on one side, to allow full scope to their feelings, affected 
by the beauty of the picture as much as they were by the 
veneration of the river. 

The coolies were resolved that it should prove a day of 
jubilee, and assured me that the goatherd they had 
passed declared there was a ram to be sold in the village 
of Barsoo, whither we were going. I promised, if that 
were the case, they should feast upon it, and gave my 
servants leave to rest an hour to expatiate on the mag- 
nificence of the scene, and luxuriate in anticipation: 
on the prospect of a pure daught of water at last. 

“ What do you think of the Ganges now?” I asked of 
one of my bearers. “I shall have a drink of good water,” 
was his reply. Faith goes a great way; but, from the 
distant view we were taking of it, I did not expect any 
greater purity than I find in the mountain springs, The 
villages that rose above the banks of the river, (and we 
could see many of them,) were very neat; and the culti- 
vation extended over the whole face of the country, from 
below us to the water ; the corn was still green. We left 
this fertile tract, however, and kept to the northeast, and 
were not long in arriving at Barsoo. It was considerably 
above the river ; so we were forced to be content with the 
prospect still, and quench our thirst with what appetite 
we could on the rills that ran from the hills about us. 

June 4th.—We are disappointed again in not being 
able to reach the Holy River: our journey this day was 
up the sides of a rocky mountain exposed to the eastern 
sun, with not a single tree to shelter us. In about four 
hours we gained the hamlet of Tearoo, and pitched on a 
little pinnacle above it whence we can see the Ganges, to 

which we hope to descend to-morrow. Sri Kanta, a rug- 
ged peak, that rises so abruptly as scarcely to afford rest 
for the snow, through which the black edges of its fur- 
rows shine, and make a striking contrast to the unstained 


white of all around, is immediately opposite us. The red 
spinach, that coloured the hiils at Barree, “ making the 
green one red,” grows in great quantity about Tearoo. 

We met hete a person of some authority from the Ra. 
jah of Tirhee, having a spear and a formidable sword, 
which hung in a broad belt of scarlet cloth from his 
shoulder: he was attended by several followers, and had 
come to collect the revenue of this and the higher villages, 
Tearoo was rated at twenty-five rupees a year; and as all 
beyond have about the saine advantages, I suppose that 
is the general stipend paid to the government of Sirina. 
gur. The visits of this important personage are the only 
communications that take place between his master and 
subjects; for they never feel disposed to venture to hig 
court: even for justice it was not worth while to make 
so long a journey; a native of a village only a few days’ 
distance from the Dhoon told me, when I asked him, 
how he would obtain justice if he were injured. They 
cannot have inuch occasion to apply for it; for no crimes, 
according to their code of morality, can take place among 
them: they are the most perfectly honest people in the 
world ; although they had every opportunity of pilfering, 
from the careless manner in which my things were 
allowed to lie about, I never lost an article. 

When the members of a village are as one family, it 
would require no great vigilance to detect any misde- 
meanour, if such were likely to occur. I never could 
hear, however, of a criminal of the slightest degree in 
any part of the mountains. The same deference ig 
yielded to age among them, as is general in savage tribes, 
Although the young men do not rise on the approach of 
an old one, they obey him with great readiness; and 
the most aged is generally the ruler, or head man of a 
village. 

I was obliged to hire a person some days ago to carry 
a portion of my tent; and the only one that could be 
spared was an old man. He willingly took up the bur. 
den: and the moment he had shouldered it, a murmur 
arose that he was too old for such a weight, and even 
women were anxious to spare him the labour. His pride, 
perhaps, was hurt, for he refused all assistance, and 
trudged briskly away. 

As the path was dangerous, his fellow-villagers begged 
the party to take care of him, and watch that he did not 
stumble: he laughed at their care, and assured me that 
he could travel with any man in the hills. He had not 
gone very far, when a scream from the village, which 
overhung a deep precipice, (the opposite side of which 
we were winding down by a stony and nearly perpendi- 
cular track,) intimated that something had happened. I 
ran to the edge of the abyss, and saw my poor old man, 
with his load still sticking to his back, rolling away to 
the bottom of it. He had been too confident, and his 
pride was doomed to have a severe fall. There was an 
immediate pursuit from both sides: the people of the 
village gained the race ; and just as the old man had dis- 
engaged himself from the load, which went bounding 
away,a youth interposed and saved him, “ He is too 
old,” was the only comment made by the lookers-on, 
which was murmured in every variety of tune. They 
carried him to the road again, and insisted upon his re- 
turning to the village, where, from the loud voices I soon 
heard, the women took the liberty of rating him soundly 
for his folly. It is only for civilised countries to display 
the scandal uf neglected old age. It should be a mortify- 
ing reflection, that among savages alone can those who 
have fallen‘ into the sere’ look with certainty to com- 
mand that respect which should accompany old age. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Arrival at the Bhagirathi—Water of the Ganges—Monkeys— 
Village of Suchi—Difficult journey—Ascent of pyramids—“ Gi- 
ant’s causeway’ —Rocky pass—Ingenious excuses—Grandeur 
of mountain scenery—A female pilgrim—Religious mendicants 
—Asking charity—Village of Mookba—Want of supplies— 
Mountain priests—Substitute for writing-paper—Deaf and 
dumb children —Supposed idiots—Situation of Dorali—Frozen 
regions. 

June Sth.—At last we are seated by the banks of the 
Bhagirathi: this is the sacred name of the Ganges, and 
is generally applied by Hindoos to that part of it within 
the mountains and the holy branch that flows past Moor- 
shedabad, and changes afterwards into the Hoogly. This 
Bhagirathi was the choleric saint who drank the river 
dry, when it once impeded his course, and gave it up 
again at the earnest intercession of another saint, a greater 
friend to his fellow-creatures. 

Descending from Tearoo, we passed over the rocky 
sides of high mountains to a large stream that ran into the 
river, from the snowy summit of a neighbouring mount. 
It was not an easy way by any means that brought us to 
the shore of this long-expected object. My servants, who 
seemed to have practised a rigorous self-denial till they 
could meet with their reward, rushed forward to seize it, 
in a draught of water from the Ganges; and reveled in 
its filth, I may say: for when one of them hastened to 
gratify me, as he imagined, with the divine element, I 
was forced to put it from my lips, so great was the sedi- 
ment. 

We had been out six hours, and I chose a spot, (the 
only clear space we could find) on the banks of the river 
to encamp on. There was a high rock behind it, from 
which a cataract fell : both the profane and devout there- 
fore could be satisfied by slaking their thirst in their own 
way, for I persisted in belonging to the former class, in 
spite of the contempt and astonishment my taste gave 
rise to. The river is about eighty yards wide, and flows 
rapidly over a bed of stone with so great a noise that 
frequently during the night I fancied there was a violent 
storm. The water has the same appearance as it pos- 
sesses in the plains—of the colour of sand, and much im- 
pregnated with it when skimmed even from the surface. 
The river is very deep in some places, and passes smooth- 
ly over its bed, but with great rapidity ; for when inter- 
cepted by the slightest obstacles, it chafes with tremen- 
dous uproar. 

Opposite us, on the other side of the river, is a steep 
crag, on which play innumerable monkeys, with black 
faces and gray beards, bearing the strongest resemblance 
to the old men of the mountains. They seem confounded 
with our establishment, and we are evidently objects of 
much speculation to them. The rock on which they 
gambol is as high as Dover Cliff; and some hang half 
way down, not engaged in the dreadful trade of gather- 
ing samphire, but in watching all our movements, from 
as fearful positions. A black bear of very good size (L 
say black because there are many white ones in the 

mountains) came down to the water to drink ; but on 
sceing us, he thought it prudent to retire. 


June 6th.—Suchi, where we are now arrived, is the . 
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second village on the Ganges; and from the nearly im- 

ble barrier that divides it from those below, it seems 
to belong to the mysterious regions that every fiesh foot- 
step shows us we are fast approaching ; for a gate of dif- 
ficulty and danger is placed beneath it, to warn the tra- 
yeller that it is no light labour to attain even an earthly 
shrine. Much is to be suffered and overcome, before this 
boundary can be passed ; and a hard task it was to per- 
suade my followers to attempt it. 

I can never hope to convey a description of our strug- 
gles to win the precincts of Gungoutri, yet must endea- 
your to give some little idea of them. On leaving our 
former abode, we passed over a brittle bridge of wattle to 
the left bank of the river. It was a hundred yards broad 
—rather a long distance for the trembling contrivances 
used for passing. For more than a mile, (or, to compute 
more certainly, for half an hour,) we hopped over a path 
of loose pointed stones, their sharpest parts turned up, as 
though they had been placed there on purpose as a trial 
of fortitude to the pilgrims who go barefooted to the 
source of the river. The penance is not unlike the in- 
fliction of a shoe full of peas; but with this additional 
disadvantage, that it would be impossible to “ sofien the 
rocks”—at Jeast by boiling them. 

The same sort of overhanging cliffs of great height, 
between which we were encamped yesterday, rose 
above the river; and we were obliged to pass up their 
faces by the unevenness in them. The uscent of the 
great pyramid of Ghizeh, with much less room and regu- 
larity than its angle, presents the nearest comparison I 
can find for it; but it was a frequent recurrence of such 
a feat. We had no sooner crossed one pyramid, than 
another offered itself to our esculade. Where two pro- 
jecting parts were too far asunder to allow of their be- 
ing taken at a step, the branch of a tree was thrown 
across, and made so doubtful a footing it was impossible 
to pause on the spring. Ladders, similar to those of 
Jumnoutri, were placed against the slippery surfaces of 
rocks where there was no rest for the feet. Sometimes 
they were fastened above by ropes of twisted grass, yet 
green, and sometimes left to be steadied by the weight of 
the body that was ascending. 

I estimated the height of two or three at thirty feet ; 
and while the water was foaming below, and the trunk 
of the tree trembled in the grasp, it Was not surprising 
that no sound was heard but the heavy beating of the 
hearts around. Convulsions had occasionally riven the 
rock, and the intervals were filled up by steps of wood 
so singularly contrived, that it was as difficult to mount 
from one to another as it would have been to spring up 
the space. It seemed to be the intention of the artisans 
of Suchi, (for to their ingenuity we were indebted for our 
passage,) to afford as much variety as they could: to as- 
sist us to slide down the faces of rocks, they formed a 
channel between two trees, in the middle of which we 
placed ourselves, and slipped with the suddenness of a 
sledge to the bottom. It required no practice to excel in 
this “facilis descensus ;” the great lesson to learn was, 
when and where to stop, for the attainment of which 
we were too often justified in apprehending a hopeless 
incapacity. 

We nevertheless passed this ‘“Giant’s Causeway” in 
safety, and soon entered a country that struck us with 
as much surprise as the enchanted kingdom of the Prince 
of the Black Isles had inspired the king with in the Ara- 
bian Night’s Entertainments, when it sprung up on the 
skirts of his own territory. We never hoped to walk by 
the banks of a river of three or four hundred yards broad 
with large islands, some of them wooded, in the midst of 
it. Yet for more than an hour we roamed through such 
a scene, and in two places the mountains took a circular 
form, that gave to the river the appearance of a lake. 

We could not, while walking round it, perceive its out- 
let: it was a picture, although in miniature, that might 
have been placed by the side of Loch Lomond. It was 
noon before we arrived at Suchi, where we were glad to 
find the shelter of an overhanging rock, to wait the arri- 
val of our tent beneath. The bearers, although hill-men, 
trembled at the hazard of carrying their bardens over 
the pass; and when we approached it, we found many of 
them sitting in despair ut the bottom. “ We shall be 
killed,” “ we are dying,” were the speeches that assailed 
us. We were obliged to conceal our own astonishment at 
the height before us, and affected to laugh at their fears. 
We were afraid to recommend any plan to facilitate their 
passage, lest they might seize upon it as an admission of 
the danger, and overcome our purpose by their clamour. 
We passed on, therefore, without seeming to notice them, 
further than by smiling at their thinking it necessary to 
rest ; and left them to “ screw their courage to the stick- 
ing-point” as they best might; feeling certain that, as we 
had gone before, the things would in sume way be sure 
to follow. We were not disappointed—they did arrive ; 
but night had nearly set in upon us first. 

The tindal thought it necessary to excuse his delay 
by a long catalogue of sensations, delivered with all the 
hyperbole of an Eastern story-teller ; “This one’s heart 
burst ;” and “ that one’s head split ;’—* one trembled at 
the bottom ;” and “ the other tottered on the top.” No 
accident, however, occurred, and we were not sorry to 
witness the preparations making for our first meal at se- 
ven o’clock in the evening. 

“How romantic !” I think I hear you exclaim, to lie 
all day in a cave, where the Seven Sleepers might have 
remained still undiscovered—gazing upon woods and 
wilds, thundering cataracts, and rushing rivers! But, 
alas! the romance of even such scenes soon dies away 
before the unpvetical spirit of hunger that had accompa- 
nied us to our retreat. I began to be sadly weary of my 
uninterrupted seclusion. La solitude est une belle chose ; 
but it requires, after all, something more even than be- 
ing able to say to a responsive quelqu’un: “ La solitude 
est une belle chose.” 1 ain not ashamed to say that a pic- 
nic heightens such a scene considerably. 

There is something however in the stillness, the awful 
stillness of a mountain summit, where, as in the Hima- 
laya, above all human associations, it exceeds even the 
deepest feelings ever yet excited by the regions of ro- 
mance. Though a mind were per‘ectly incapable before 
of solemn contemplation, it could hardly resist rising to 
it in such a situation : there is a monotony—a harrowing 
waste, in the solitary desert, that withers the spirit as the 
soil is parched. It is not easy to conceive the rapture 
that the refugee Frenchman declared it gave him to gal- 
lop over its dusty sands. I should not find it difficult 
however to symputhise with him, had he avowed such a 
feeling from even the least towering of this mighty re- 
gion. Mountaincers have ever been celebrated for their 
devotion to their native hills; and who can be surprised 


at such love,-even where it grows into contempt for the 
“Sassenach !”. What naturalist can expect the eagle to 
nestle with the wren? I can never restrain my enthu- 
siasm, when I write of the grandeur of mountain scenery: 
but to return to the beauties of the Ganges. 

Fragments of cooking-vessels and blackened stones, by 
the water’s side, showed that we had fallen upon the 
track of pilgrims. We have met many returning from 
Gungoutri, though we have been only one day on the 
route thither ; several had come from great distances, 
and were carrying the holy water from the source of the 
river to their respective abodes, even to Benares and to 
Juggernaut. Among them was a woman of apparently 
eighteen or twenty years of age, who had traveled from 
Mhow, and had been to Jumnoutri as well as Gungoutri, 
and was now on her way to Kedar Nath. She chose the 
longest, though easiest way, and from the Jumna had 
reached the Ganges at Barahat. She had lust her hus. 
band not long ago, and was making a pilgrimage to these 
holy spots, for the peace of his soul: her labour to attain 
this object was tremendous ; for she was half naked, and 
her feet were bleeding from the pointed stones. I fan- 
cied that she had adopted this mode in preference to the 
Sutte, and looked with great interest upon her; but I 
could not learn Ler history: all she possessed, her cook- 
ing-pots, and food, she carried in a bundle on her head. 
A roguish-looking brahmin, whuv seemed to encourage 
her piety, took something more, I suspect, than a fatherly 
care of ler. 

In the plains, and particularly in the neighbourhood of 
Allahabad, I had often observed strings of religious men- 
dicants, with bottles of water balanced across their shoul- 
ders; and although I was then willing to accord them all 
praise, I shall view them as much more meritorious, now 
that I have been able to witness their difficulties in ob- 
taining it. It seems indced an absurdity, that so great a 
labour should be bestowed for a phial of dirty water ; but 
it is explained satisfactorily enough, when we learn that 
the rich men of the plains are glad to give large prices 
for it: they take very good care, however, never to go in 
pursuit of it themselves. It can only be borne by men of 
the brahmin caste ; and to the poor of that order, who 
gain a livelihood by the reputation of sanctity, and to 


whom one place is as good as another, their trade obtain-. 


ing them food and drink wherever they go, perhaps such 
a trip is little more than idleness. They exact whatever 
they wish from every village; and the poor mountaineers, 
credulous and ignorant, think it sinful to refuse them. 

A native of Egaroo begged charity from me, on the 
plea of a faquir having taken all he possessed from him 
some days before : “ and because I had no money to give 
him,” said he, “ he insisted on having my ear-rings.”— 
“ Why did you part with them?” I asked. “ He was a 
faquir : what could I du?” was his reply. I was amused 
by the manner in which this man coloured the indignity 
of begging. He brought me a nuinber of walnuts, and, 
placing them before me, said his children had sent them 
as a present, and hoped I would eat them for their sakes. 
He turned the conversation with great ingenuity to fa- 
quirs, and told me the tale of his robbery with a careless 
air; then cracking a walnut, and offering it to me, when 
he thought he had won my interest, hoped I would give 
him something to replace his ear-rings, without which he 
felt quite uncomfortable. 

Suchi is situated in the midst of snowy hills: it stands 
a great height above the river, and on the lower end of 
the ridge, which runs nearest to the outer barrier, be- 
tween it and the Jumna; Linga is the name of the hinder- 
most range, and Ralla the snow-capped peak in front. 

June 8th.—From Suchi, four hours brought us to the 
first village on the Ganges, Mookba. It is on the right 
bank of the river, and immediately opposite Dorali. We 
had passed over a good road, for within the limits of the 
wall we conquered yesterday, we have found “ a happy 
valley,” compared with most that we have passed. Be- 
tween this village and Dorali, a few days ago, there was 
a bridge; but the water having suddenly risen, it was 
swept away: it consisted merely of planks passed from 
this side to an island of sand in the centre, and thence to 
the opposite shore. The bed of the river must be at least 
four hundred yards broad: it has many islands in it, 
round which the water rushes with great rapidity and 
apparent depth. ‘The communication between these two 
villages being thus interrupted, has caused a great deal 
of trouble, and obliged me to remain longer than I pro. 
posed, to obtain supplies of grain for five or six days. 
The brahmins of Mookba declare tiat they have not meal 
enough in the village for ten men, and have been shout- 
ing all day long to the opposite side, for the zemindar to 
send some over: as they do not seem very anxious to 
serve us, and the distance round is six miles, by a bridge 
three miles higher up the stream, I must submit with all 
the patience I can. 

I am assailed in the mean time with the cries of hun- 
ger on one side, and the lies of hypocrisy on the other. 
The brahmins, who are ever the most difficult to deal 
with, pretend to serve me with the utmost anxiety, and 
strive to avoid parting with an ounce of flour. The ap- 
petites of men who can devour a ram, are not easily con- 
trolled, and I have slipped them on the pursuit. [t has 
had the desired effect, and much more than requisite have 
been produced ; while my servants assure me there is 
yet abundance of “corn in Egypt.” The addition of 
eighty people to a small population may, however, has 
the effect of creating an apprehension of famine, if it 
should not reduce them to that state itself; so I cannot 
whully blame them for withholding a supply. I cannot 
give them credit either for acting only froin self-preser- 
vation ; for laziness, I fear, is the first grand cause of 
their objection. It is a little bare-faced to answer, “ We 
are brahmins, and have no land: there is a zemindar a 
day’s journey from us;” while the corn is cutting down 
before our eyes, and the water-mill turning with deafen- 
ing noise within our hearing. 

I cannot, from my experience at Mookba, withdraw 
my condemnation of the mountain priests. They are as 
dirty and ignorant as their brothers whom I have already 
celebrated for eminence in those qualities ; and their wo- 
men “ out-Herod Herod.” There is one man, however, 
in this village who can write and read: he was educated 
at Barahat, where there once was a school; but I fear 
the schoolmaster found himself too little appreciated to 
be tempted to continue his vocation. He is a shrewd 
knave, and has had the advantage of traveling a little: 
he has been in the valley of the Dhoon—a great event! 
and I have begged him to guide us to Gungoutri. He 
writes on the bark of a tree, the Boji Putta, well known 
throughout India as the inner covering of Hookah snakes; 
and it makes a capital substitute for paper. The trees 
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are in great quantity hereabouts} and, as the bark is 
peeled off in large sheets, it requires no preparation, nor 
is it necessary to have a peculiar ‘pen to write with, as is 
the case with leaves that are still used for that purpose in 
the East. 

The natives of Ceylon as yet employ no paper: they 
write on thin leaves of the Ola, and are obliged to make 
use of an iron pen, which they support in a notch cut in 
the thumb nail of the left. hand;-allowed to grow for that 
purpose: a literary man is discovered by such a mark. 
A quill or a reed serves my friend of Mookba, for the 
pen runs as quickly over the skin of the Boji as it would 
over the surface of a glazed sheet. 1 know I am not re- 
lating any thing new in mentioning this truly natural 
paper; for I believe the word liber, a book, was derived 
from the custom of using a similar one. 

I have been very much surprised to find several deaf 
and dumb children in this village: I have seen five boys 
and one man so afflicted, aid the brahmin tells me there 
are as many more in Dorali, in the same state. They 
attribute it, as they do every calamity out of the common 
course, to drinking the snow water. It is not easy to 
adopt such a conclusion, if one man may presume they 
were born so. 

The manner of keeping infants asleep, by laying them 
under a trickling rill which falls gently upon the head, 
common in the Sirmoor range of hills, might possibly 
produce that effect, were it practised here: it is here, 
however, too cold for such a method. A refractory per- 
son has frequently been restored to order in England by 
the cooling discipline of a pump; but I do not know 
whether the restlessness of a babe could be safely over- 
come by cradling it under a spovt. In these mountains, 
children, so lulled to sleep, grow up to be stout and hardy 
men and women. I do not insinuate, however, that the 
penal code of an English nursery would be improved by 
such a process, notwithstanding the amusement that 
might be derived from the perpetual play of well ar- 
ranged shower-baths over the screaming pets of a large 
family. 

The parents of the dumb youths call them idiots, and 
say they are good for nothing. The expressions of their 
countenances belie that character: they appear to me to 
be lively and inquisitive to a degree—qualities that fools 
never possess. The want of power in the parents to ex- 
press their wishes in any other way than by speech, is 
rather the cause of their uselessness than imbecility. “ He 
is a fool—he cannot speak,” they say, with a shrug of 
contempt ; and certainly they are right to set such store 
by speech, for it is the only thing that raises them above 
the level of brutes. The father of one of the lads—a 
handsome boy, with a large black eye—complained that 
he could not even depend on his tending the cattle; for 
he would frequently sit on the wildest crag, and seem to 
care for nothing, watching the sun when it set, as the 
old man phrased it, “as if he expected it back again,” 
while the cattle wandered where they pleased. It is not 
usual to find “a fool so deep contemplative ;” and there 
may be more in the poor youth’s mind than is dreamt of 
in the father’s philosophy. 

They die early ; for it is singular that there always have 
been dumb children, while instances of such men are rare. 
This would probably be the case in Europe, were it not 
for the institutions that place their minds on a level with 
those whu have the advantage of thei in other respects. 
No wonder that these helpless creatures, who meet with 
contempt because they are unfortunate, should pine in 
thought, and end their lives before they become men! I 
must not forget to mention, without intending any re- 
flection, that I never could hear of a speechless girl. No 
female had been born dumb within the recollection of the 
oldest brahmin at Mookba. 

This place is held by all visiters as somewhat holy. 
My guide from Suchi, the moment he obtained a sight 
of it, made a profound salaam, and muttered a prayer. It 
is indecd the key to the sacred spot, which none can dare 
to penetrate without an attendant spirit from Mookba. 
Dorali, the opposite village, is situated on the banks of 
the river, in a recess made by a cleft in the mountain, 
down which a torrent of water falls, apparently direct 
from the snows of Sri Kanta, the peak of which rises like 
a marble pyramid above it. Thick forests of pine extend 
from the water to the skirts of the frozen region, and 
water rushes down to the river from the heights around, 
growing into large streams before it reaches it. As I 
have arranged my commissariat to be supplied for as 
many days as we shall be absent from the hum of men, 
to-morrow we mean to reach the celebrated Cow’s 
Mouth; and we have a large tribe of pilgrims in our 
train. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Bairo Ghati—The Cow's Mouth—The Jumna and the Ganges 
—Ridge of mountains—Sacred memorials—Customs of tra- 
vellers—Preservation of monuments—The saint, Bairo— 
Journey to Gungoutri—Course of the river— Foaming cata- 
racts—Dangerous situation—Gungoutri—Hindoo superstition 
—Devotion paid to the Ganges—A prophet outwitted—Ap- 
paritions—Death by starvation—Brahmins, or Pundahs—Hin- 
doo worship—Endurance of torture—Trial of fortitude— 
Self-devoted victims—Mountain legend--Sacred hill--Faquirs 
—A miracle—Situation of Gungoutri—The goddess Farbutti 
—View from Gungoutri—Sacred head of the Ganges—for- 
bidden food—Bairo Ghati—Flock of sheep. 

June 9th.— We have at length gained the mysterious 
precincts of the Holy River. Bairo Ghati, below which 
we are encamped, is three honrs’ walk from Mookba: 
midway between it and that villige we crossed a bridge 
to the left bank of the river, and by a tolerable path ar- 
rived at this ghat, from which we descended to another 
bridge about thirty yards long, and as many in height 
above the stream. We are placed on a little pinnacle, 
just large enough to contain the party, and overlooking 
the confluence of the Jahnavi with the Bhagirathi. 

Bairo Ghati is a place of great sanctity, from its 
being perhaps the last height a pilgrim had to reach, ere 
he descended to the grand object of adoration, the Cow’s 
Mouth. To me it proved a place of great pleasure, fur it 
introduced to me the first gooseberries I have seen since 
1 left England: there are close to my present situation 
a great number of them, as well as currants. It is sim- 
ple, perhaps, to turn from such a celebrated spot to con- 
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template a gooseberry bush! but the native of the © 
northern hemisphere prefers his own little star to the © 


bright constellation of the southern cross ! 

Legends say, (so my brahmjn guide informs me,) that 
once there was no road beyond this, and here concluded 
the toils of the pilgrim. The rock, which has little more 
remarkable in it than a cavity apparently worn by the 
water, once joined a neighbour on the other side, and 
formed an arch, very little above the surface of the 


stream: then it resembled the mouth of a cow, and was 
worshipped from the opposite shore of the Jahnavi. As 
nothing could be seen beyond it, the river was supposed 
to issue from the mouth ; and so great a miracle merited 
suitable devotion: an earthquake probably divided it, if 
ever it were joined, and, the veil being rent, a more holy 
spot was discovered. The Bhagirathi flows from the 
south, and the Jahnavi from the east. To a common 
observer, one has as much claim to be the true Ganges 
as the other; of the same width and colour, and ap- 
parently the same depth, and running with equal rapidity 
between similar channels of rocky mountains. 

It is surprising to.see rivers of su great a size, so near 
their probable sources. At the point of their junction 
the bed is fully sixty yards broad, and the Ganges, as far 
as visible, is between twenty and thirty. So late as 1803, 
so little was known of this place, that it was believed, 
from the report of a native, to be narrow enough to be 
leaped over: it could be done by no common limbed 
mortal. 

The rivers rush towards each other with tremendous 
noise and swiftness, meeting at right angles, and sweep. 
ing away to the west; receiving from the mountains 
around many tributary streams. I passed over a deep 
chasm in a rock this morning by a narrow plank, at the 
bottom of which ran a brook of eighteen or. twenty feet 
in width. The scenery around is wild: no hills are 
visible beyund those which immediately bound the river, 
save a snowy ridge called Mallorra, to the northwest. 
The peaks of the nearest are of rough and ragged rocks, 
with now, and then a patch of snow in their crevices. 
Their bases, for about a hundred feet from the water, are 
formed of overhanging crags, worn into almost every 
shape by the friction of the river : magnificent pine trees 
grow on the brows of the hills, and shoot like tall masts 
from the clefts of the projecting cliffs. 

When large masses of stone are disunited from the 
mountains, (for many lie scattered around, as though 
placed there by the shock. of an earthquake, for some- 
times such convulsions do occur,) pine trees spring up 
to a great size upon them, without the least appearance 
of earth to nourish them. A mighty pyramid of stone 
stands behind my tent, that has evidently fallen from a 
great height; for the space it occupied above is visible, 
with the trees it brought with it in its deseent, green and 
flourishing about it. 

Soon after we quitted Mookba we began to meet the 
cairns that the pilgrims have piled up in commemoration 
of their labours. They are numberless beyond belief, 
and placed in the most whimsical positions. Some are 
exposed with a degree of ostentation in the midst of the 
path, each carefully erected, and large enough to pass 
for the tomb of a hero; while others are met unexpect- 
edly in the deep shade of the woods, indifferently ar- 
ranged, and unlikely to last. 

You may trace the spirit of the pilgrim in the manner 
of leaving this anonymous chronicle of his feat. Some- 
times I have seen these pillars perched on the branches 
of trees, and concealed in the hollow of a decayed trunk. 
They rise from the almost inaccessible crags, where .to 
place them seems scarcely in the human power, and rest 
in some fissure of a chasm, through which a cataract 
tears, that to look at puts “toys of desperation” in the 
brain. ~’ However vain the memorial may be to the 
labourer who erects it, it stamps the spot with a holiness, 
in the eyes of those who follow, which fails not to have 


' due effect on their minds. The Hindoos were not able 


to contain themselves ; they had anticipated every thing 
that was wonderful, but these countless traces of devout 
men confounded them indeed. “ Wah! Wah!” with 
their hands upraised, and their eyes turned to heaven: 
“ Wah! Wah!” was all that they could find breath to 
utter. 

No custom is more universal than that of travellers to 
distant regions or reniarkable places, leaving some proof 
of their performance behind them ; and the least pompous 
and absurd is the nameless method I have described. 
There is something ludicrous in the extreme in the 
name of “John Giles” on the apex of the pyramid. 
I had the good fortune to see this illustrious indi- 
vidual, with his coat off, chiseling that sonorous title 
upon the highest point of the great one of Ghizeh. “I 
am determined it shall last,” said Mr. Giles, as he dug 
the letters an inch deep intothe stone. What a glorious 
spirit! When many generations more shall have passed 
away, and the pyszamid looks over a new world, what an- 
tiquarian will tolerate for a moment the uncertainty of 
Cheops, in the face of the recorded existence of John 
Giles! Inscribing names upon sacred edifices, pillars, and 
even statues, may deface them, to be sure; but what sig- 
nifies that, when some future traveler will be taught that 
they were visited by a Mister Somebody before he was 
born! Piling up stones perhaps would be an inconvenient 
substitute for such a custom, although men of taste might 
devise many elegant structures that would improve the | 
surrounding scenery : and no one could object to their 
writing their names upon their own altars. I have fre- 
quently lamented that no public spirited people have sug- 


| gested a method of preserving monuments from injury, 
' without depriving the world of the means of learning 


who visited them ! 

When I visited Pompey’s Pillar, without the walls of 
Alexandria, some years ago, 1 was anxious to see the 
inscription upon its pedestal, that had transferred it to 
Dioclesian as the proper owner, and sought for it in vain. 
What I had always been taught to consider granite, 
seemed suddenly changed to marble. A British ship of 
war had put into the bay a few days before, and some of 
the officers were kind enongh to ascertain the exact height 
of the pillar: they painted the shaft and base of it white, 
—and in black letters, that reached from top to bottom 
of the column, declared that the crew of His Majesty’s 
ship had fixed the altitude of the pillar at 94 feet 
sume inches! Then followed the commander's name, and 
much more in most legible English, that made the Greek 
hide its diminished head.- A virtuoso would have gone 
distracted; and had it not been for laughter, we might 
also have raged. I never expected to find myself at the 
mouth of the Nile, while writing of the source of the 
Ganges. It is time indeed to return! 

Bairo, a saint after whom the ghat, which signifies a 
pass in a mountain, or the quay on a river, is named, was 
a devoted follower of the Ganges, and by his intercession 
with his master many miracles were performed: he is, 
therefore, worshiped as becomes a person of such in. 
fluence. A little above the river, in a cluster of pines, 
and on the road to Gungoutri, is a temple dedicated to 
his service, at which all devout passengers make their 
prostrations and circumambulations, Immediately above 
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the river, from the face of a rock, trickles a little stream 
of-a- yellow colour, impregnated perhaps. with iron: it 
flows for the distance of a few yards only, dyeing the 
ground and stones about it. It isconsidered miraculous, 
and every pilgrim takes a small quantity of the earth 
away, deeming himself happy in having about him two 
~ gueh precious talismans as Bairo’s clay and the water of 
Gungoutri. Many of the people bathed in this part of 


the river; but I thought the water too cold to make the . 


experiment. The thermometer, however, was much 
higher than at Jumnoutri in the bed of the stream: here 
it was 44 degrees, 

» June 10.—At daylight we commenced our long looked 
for expeditiom to the mysterious object of so much ex- 
traordinary devotion—Gungoutri. It is about six miles 
from Bairo Ghati; and the road, for the first half of it, 
is extremely good, winding round the mountains on the 
right bank of the river, sometimes passing a plain covered 


~_ with fern, and through forests of pine. The channel, till 


within two miles of the holy spot, is formed of rocky 
mountains; many of their peaks covered with snow, and 
some so rugged as not to retain it. They rise toa great 
height, and seem like detached rocks hanging in the sky, 
. their summits are so little corinected with each other. 

_ In some places they approach their banks so nearly, as 
to give a very narrow vent for the river, through which 
it rashes with immense force ; so large a body of water 
compressed into a space of twenty feet, requires the re- 
sistance of the giant boundary that confines it. 

When about two miles from Gungoutri, the channel 
widens considerably, and the bed of the river at the re- 
puted head itself must be at least one hundred yards in 
breadth. The stream, which is increasing every day, 
does not occupy more than-a third of it, leaving a large 


- “track of gravel uncovered on its right bank. The water 
~ mot only preserves the sandy colour it has in the plains, 


but darkens as we draw towards its source. Many of 
the streams that fall into it, from the peaks around, are 
as deep in their colour, and appear rather to proceed from 
some foul cavern than from such pure birth-places, where 
the snow can scarcely yet be said to have caught “one 
stain of earth !” 

The noise with which the cataracts around rush into 
the river, some of them leaping with one spring over 
frightful precipices, and throwing a thick mist from the 
spray above them, gives a perfect imitation of the music 
of Niagara. From about twenty miles below Gungoutri, 
the mountains appear to vie with each other, which 
shall yield the largest tribute to the master stream. It 
made me giddy to look upon the scene. In whatever 
direction I turned my eyes, they were met by a general 
whirl of water ; and when passing over the bed of a tor- 
rent by a narrow plank, 1 found myself forced to bend 
my head down lest the universal vertigo should <xtend to 
it, and draw me, in- substance as well as feeling, into its 
wild career! 

I received a lesson, soon after we left Bairo Ghati, that 
has made me thus cautious. A singular chasm is riven 
in the rock close to that place, about twenty feet wide, 
and two hundred deep—running perpendicularly to the 
stream which foams fearfully beneath it. The plank, of 
about a foot broad, which was placed across it, was wet 
with the dew ; and one side of the rock being higher than 
the other, there was a gentle descent. When I had 
reached half way over, keeping a jealous eye on the rush- 
ing waters below, (for, however dangerous to look on them, 
there is a fascination in the torrent that not only fixes 
the gaze, but seems to draw you towards it,) my foot 
slipped, and I found myself clinging to the plank. The 
nerves were too much braced by the danger to fail, and I 
succeeded in sitting upon it. It would be difficult to 
picture my ludicrous situation, while debating how I 
should get out of the scrape. There was nothing within 


~ reach on either side—and nobody could come to assist 


me. There I was, like Mahomed’s coffin, swinging be- 
tween heaven and earth. The plank barely fitted its po- 
sition ; and if I had slidden along, I might have drawn 
it from its support, and ridden upon it to the bottom. It 
“was positively necessary to rise and walk across. With 
what envy I thought of Madame Sacchi! I fancied my 
shoes were the cause of my dilemma; and after several 
~attempts succeeded in transferring them to my pockets. 
It then became an easier feat to rise, and I gained terra 
firma in safety. Many a secure position is sufficiently 
uncomfortable. I was very safe while bestriding my 
bridge ; but it was impossible to remain there. I felt al- 
most inclined to let “I dare not wait upon I would, like 
the poor cat in the adage,” convinced that the premier 
pas was to be also the dernier. 

The prospect of being some years hence, perhaps, ex- 
hibited as a petrifaction found in the Himalaya, was a 
‘posthumous fame that had no temptation for me, and I 
screwed my courage to the task. A river as wide as the 
‘Thames at Windsor, running over an uninterrupted bed 
higher than the crater of Mount tna, (for Gungoutri 
4s nearly thirteen thousand feet above the level of the 
#ea,) would be an interesting object if it had no other 
elaim upon the mind: but the traveller must feel almost 


Aisposed to overlook that in the extraordinary scenes that 


The is destined to witness acted on it. It is impossible to 


survey this fountain of credulity, to enter this focus of 
thuman'folly, without feeling as much wonder and astonish- 
‘ment, as the sight of it can inspire devotion and awe, in 
the victims of its superstition, who toil through so many 
hardships, to bathe in its dirty water. 

Here every extravagance that the weakness of the 
human race can be guilty of, seems to be concentrated: — 
some, who have been wandering for months to fill their 
phials at the streain, overcome by the presence of their 
god, lie prostrate on the banks; others, up to their waists 
in the water, performing, with the most unfeigned ab- 
straction, all the mancuvres of a Hindoo worship. Un- 
der the auspices of brahmins, groups were sitting on se- 
veral parts of the bank, kneading up balls of sand, with 
holy grass twisted round their fingers, intended as offer- 
ings to the Ganges for the propitiation of their father’s 
souls, which when ready they drop into the stream with 
the most profound and religious gravity. Such faith is 
placed in its power of performing miracles, that many 
haunt it for the most ridiculous purposes, convinced that 


“ what they ask will be accorded. 


_ At this moment, a fanatic is up to his middle in the 
river, praying it to bestow upon him the gift of prophecy : 
he has traveled from a village above Sirinagur, never 
Aoubting that the Ganges will reward him for his jour- 
wey, by opening the book of futurity ; and if fools may 
be inspired to foretell, there is some probability of this 
pilgrim succeeding in his object, for he is simple indeed. 
Ho will return, he says, a prophet to his native hills, where 


all will flock to. him to have their fortunes told, and he 
will soon grow rich. 

The brahmin, who does not seem credulous or bigoted, 
hut rather disposed to laugh at the devotion paid to the 
river, boldly declares his doubt in its efficacy in this par- 
ticular miracle at least. Many men in the mountains 
have aimed at the fame of soothsayers ; and although lit- 
tle can happen to vary the lives of the people, or disturb 
the even tenour of their days, they are remarkably anx- 
ious to learn the destinies that await them. It is indeed 
the natural sin of man to scek to know more than he is 
wisely permitted. It was necessary, my brahmin guide 
tells me—(being behind the curtain, perhaps, he knows 
too much ; like the man who works the puppet, he can 
scarcely be affected by its movements)—it was necessary 
to check the wild confidence that was placed in the rav- 
ing of a prophet, who not long ago possessed amazing 
fame in the vicinity of Tirhee: and the rajah, hoping to 
unmask him, sent for him to the palace. On his assum. 
ing his magical position, the rajah desired him to be 
asked, if his wife, who was then pregnant, would be de- 
livered of a son or a daughter? “A son,” replied the 
seer, after due muttering and shaking :—“ Mighty rajah! 
a son.”—“ Good !” interrupted the prince : “ now tell me 
what are in my hands,” taking them from behind his 
back, and placing them clenched before the eyes of the 
prophet. After some deliberation, “ There is gold in one, 
and grain in the other,” answered the man. “ Lo! they 
are both empty,” exclaimed the rajah. “Go, you fool— 
you who cannot tell what my hand contains, when close 
before your eyes, how should you know what is con- 
cealed within the womb?” This proved a perfect coup 
d'état, and the future no longer draws the attention of 
the subjects of Tirhee from the present. 

As I approached the holy shrine, a troop of pallid 
spectres glided through the woods before me, and va- 
nished like the images in Banquo’s glass. I thought I 
had reached supernatural regions indeed, till a few more 
yards brought me to a train of naked faquirs whitened 
all over with ashes: a rope was coiled round their waists, 
and their hair hung down to their shoulders, twisted like 
serpents; their hands close to their sidss, they glided 
along with measured steps, repeating constantly in a hol- 


‘ low tone, Ram! Ram! Ram! a Hindoo word for the 


deity. If it required any thing to heighten the wildness 
of the scene, these unearthly beings were admirably 
adapted for it. The firmest skeptic in ghost storics 
would have startled to behold one of these inhuman 
figures rise suddenly before him ; and the slightest shade 
of superstition would be sufficient to blind the eyes of a 
believer to the reality of such a form, if in the glimmering 
of the moon one were to be seen perched upon the brow 
of a precipice, with an arm raised above the head, inca- 
pable of motion, and the nails hanging in long strings 
from the back of the clenched hand. If the sight of such 
an apparition could give rise to fear, the deep sepulchral 
voice with which the words Ram! Ram! fell upon the 
stillness of the night, and resounded from the rocks 
around, would indeed complete the scene of terror ! 

At Gungoutri there are several sheds erected for the 
shelter of pilgrims; and as the evening was far advanced, 
and a storm brewing, I went into one of them. It was 
a long narrow building, and the further end was so 
wrapped in darkness that I had been some moments in 
it before I perceived any thing. I was attracted by a 
sullen murmur, and went to the spot whence it proceeded. 
A miserable wretch had just blown a few sticks into a 
flame; and as the light burst upon his countenance, I 
unconsciously receded, and had to summon all my forti- 
tude to return to him again. His eyes started from his 
head, and his bones were visible througk his skin : his 
teeth chattered, and his whole frame shook with cold: 
and I never saw hair longer or more twisted than his 
was. I spoke to him, but in vain : he did not even deign 
to look at me—and made no motion, but to blow the em- 
bers into a fresh blaze; the fitful glare of which, falling 
on his skeleton form, made me almost think that I had 
descended to the tomb. I found that he had come for 
the purpose of ending his life by starvation at Gungoutri. 
Many faquirs have attempted this death, and have ling- 
ered on the banks of the river for several days without 
food. The brahmin, however, assures me that nobody 
can die in so holy a place; and to preserve its character 
for being unconnected with mortality, the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring villages take care they should not, and 
bear them by force away, and feed them, or at any rate 
give them liberty to die elsewhere. 

A small temple marks the sacred source of the river ; 
and immediately opposite is the orthodox spot for bathing 
in and filling the phials, which, when ready, receive the 
stamp of authenticity from the seal of the brahmin, who 
wears it as a ring upon his finger : it bears the following 
inscription engraved upon it—* The water of the Bhagi- 
rathi, Gungoutri.” Without such mark the water would 
not be deemed holy by the purchasers in the plains. 

The brahmins, or pundahs, as they are called in the 
hills, of this river, drive a very profitable trade. Every 
pilgrim, with the exception of the mendicants, pays them 
something for their attendance; and the rich, who often 
send for the water when they need a charm, send also 
handsome presents. I observed that these holy person- 
ages were much more active in collecting their contribu- 
tions than in administering to the spiritual comfort of 
those about them. Some of my servants, who promised 
to give them money when they returned to their tents, 
could hardly obtain a prayer upon credit: they came to 
me in a body, with the brahmin at their head, to beg my 
security for their fees ; and, on my granting it, bargained 
with as much clamour and earnestness as they would 
have done for a temporal purchase, for the price they 
were to pay for the services cf the high-priest of the 
Ganges. It was fixed at last according to their situa- 
tions and wager, although the brahmin exhorted them 
gravely to remember that the great merit lay in self-de- 
nial, and giving merely what they could ufforé was idle 
and wicked. 

I was not able to witness the mystery of their worship, 
for they protested against my passing beyond the porch 
of thetemple. The sanctum seemed close and unpromis- 
ing, and I had no desire to pollute it by my touch. It 
was a busy scene: and although I have always been 
deeply impressed by the air of poetry that hangs about 
every thing connected with Arabia, I must admit that I 
view with greater interest the uncouth, nay, unnatural 
objects that heighten the awe of this place, than I did 
the patient caravan of pilgrims toiling over the desert to 
Mecca: the silence of the scenes, though the solitude 
may, cannot bear comparison. In the mountains you 
can never be wholly quiet: in the desert I have fancied 
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that I could hear the motion of the air! and once on an 
afternoon, while lying under the shelter of a rock, not 
being within sight, I was startled by the noise a vulture 
made in closing its beak, when perched upon a crag many 
yards from me! 

The comfort my followers obtained, with the advantage 
they hoped to reap, by their prayers and ablutions at 
Gungoutri, put them in such goud spirits that they would 
have followed me to the snows of Kedar Nath. The 
mention of that place of suffering is enough to make the 
coldest Christian shudder. A melancholy delusion leads 
the naked and frequently innocent Hindoo to brave the 
severest torture that the frame of man can possibly be 
subjected to, with a fortitude that would place him in a 
rank with the most illustrious of martyrs, were it exer- 
cised in a good cause. They wander for miles with al- 
most a light spirit—overcoming hardships at every step 
that might entitle them to be canonised—to crown their 
labours and to close their days in hunger, and in cold 
that early mortifies their limbs! Crowds have passed 
from Gungoutri to that mountain (the journey is about 
four days), and have never more been heard of. Some 
have been known to repent when yet near enough to re- 
turn, and have perished from their tortures beneath a 
jutting rock, their extremities withered, and their pains 
increased by the contempt and execration of all who pass 
them, and the keener stings of their consciences, which 
upbraid them with want of faith, and prospect of damna- 
tion! They have an idea that none can find the path to 
return by unless rejected by Heaven. “A very great 
crime,” said my brahmin guide, “ will induce them to 
encounter this death.”— What crime do you consider 
sufficient to need such an atonement?” I asked. “ Kill- 
ing a brahmin or a cow,” was his immediate answer—a 
strange association; but they are both held in equal ve- 
neration; and not unfrequently the cow is most deserving 
of it of the two. She does not, at any rate, seek to have 
such a doctrine believed. 

It does not follow that a full pardon is accorded to the 
self-devoted victim. They imagine that the elect are 
permitted to reach a high peak called Brigoo, from which 
they throw themselves down to a bottomless abyss, acruss 
which a sharp stone, projecting from the mountains, 
passes: should they fall astride upon it, and be equally 
divided, they are forgiven : other modes of being cut im- 
ply a slight punishment. As the frost soon seizes upon 
them, none who have reached any distance in the snow 
ever return; thence the belief that there is no road back 
for the accepted. Those who tremble on the verge, pe- 
rish, as I have said, should they escape being stoned to 
death by the nearest villagers, who believe such sinful be- 
ings would bring curses on them. 

Kedar Nath is fancied by the natives to have some re- 
resemblance to a buffalo, and to that circumstance, I be- 
lieve, owes a great portion of its character for sanctity. It 
was once an animated being, and unfortunately had a 
quarrel with a powerful giant of the name of Bheem 
Singh. To revenge itself upon him it assumed the shape 
of a buffalo, of no ordinary dimensions, and rushed at 
its enemy with its utmost violence. The wary Bheem 
Singh, however, bestrode the narrow hills like a Colossus, 
and seemed to give the beast an opportunity of running 
between his legs; but when midway, closed them upon it, 
and divided it in two: the head and shoulders became 
Kedar Nath, while its hind quarters settled sone where in 
the kingdom of Nepaul, and figure at this moment as one 
of the loftiest mountains in it. So much for mountain 
legends. It surely was an easy matter to rule a race of 
people who could believe such clumsy tales as these! 
The inventors of such fables had a most encouraging 
credulity in those for whom they were conceived. 

I do not know, however, that the freaks attributed to 
Krishna are a bit more absurd than the more classical 
ones of which Apollo was the hero. A calamba tree on 
the shore of the Jumna, near Bunderbund, still bears the 
impression of Krishna’s back ; for he leaned upon it when 
he played his pipe to the milk-maids, with whom he 
passed so merry a time; and one of them, who bore the 
pretty name of Toolsi, (another Daphne,) was turned, 
while endeavouring to escape his pursuit, into that plant 
which is still called from her the Toolsi, Holy Basil. 

There is a hill, in the neighbourhood of this sacred 
place, which bears a holy character, and is at times illu- 
minated and visited from afar for the purpose of worship. 
In a season of scarcity, the people complained to Krishna, 
who recommended them to propitiate with offerings the 
god of this mountain, “‘Goverdhana.” They obeyed, and 
he, assuming another figure, sat on the summit of it to 
receive their offerings, which must have been of food ; 
for he presently grew so heavy, that the hill bent under 
him, and to the present day retains the shape his sudden 
increase gave to it. 

The natives esteem the faquirs highly ; and many are 
learned, and perfectly sincere. They pass over the vil- 
lages like a cloud of locusts, consuming every thing. It 
is unlawful to injure, and irreligious not to feed them. 
The brahmin assures me, that once, no less a number 
than ten thousand arrived at Sirinagur on one day, and 
claimed to be fed. Although his assertion is a little too 
bold to be implicitly believed, I have no doubt there were 
enough to cause, as he declares, the apprehension of a 
famine. The rajah, afraid of his stores being exhausted, 
was anxious tu get rid of them, and offered each man a 
certain quantity of grain if they would scatter themselves 
about the mountains, and not move in so formidable a 
train. They refused the offer, and, insisting upon being 
served according to their appetites, established themselves 
in a body in the town. 

They are bound to have no pleasures, and to close their 
ears and eyes to all gratifications. The rajah, pretend- 
ing to tolerate them, as they were assembled at their 
meal, ordered all the musicians and dancing girls that 
could be collected, to assail them with their blandish- 
ments, and on no account to relax from the music and 
the dance, till, scandalised by the scene, they were driven 
from the city. This ruse had the desired effect: fearing 
that their sanctity might be impeached by witnessing so 
profane an exhibition, they fled with the utmost precipi- 
tation. 

Some faquirs have been known to have performed mi- 
racles; “ but I do not believe much of that,” continued 
the brahmin, for he is the most persevering story-teller I 
ever listened to, and sits in my tent as long as I please to 
allow him to edify me. “I do not believe much in that, 
for indeed I never witnessed a man but once, who could 
work a miracle. A naked faquir came to the village 
where I was born, and asked me to be his guide to Gun- 
goutri. He refused food, for he said he could feed him- 


self whenever he felt hungry. “ ‘Take your stick,” said | 


he, “ and leave the rest to me.” “ To you?” I answered, 
“why, you are a beggar! what can you give me?” He 
had nothing with him but the dried gourd, from which 
he drank water. He looked angry, and repeating, “ Ram! 
Ram !” desired me to set forth. When we reached Bairo 
Ghati, he bade me wait at the temple while he bathed ; 
and on his coming up to it, asked if I was hungry, and 
what I would like to have: “ Some cakes of flour,” Ire: 
plied. Ina few moments after he had prayed, the ground 
was spread with cakes. He performed the same miracle 
at Gungoutri—on that very spot,” pointing to the front 
of the adjoining shed. “I do not lie, for I saw it with 
my own eyes, and eat the cakes; and very good they 
were.”— I do not lie, like Mr.’Mathews’s Longbow,” 
was the invariable summing up of every story he told; 
and it frequently offered a fair presumption why a ver. 
dict of “ guilty” should be recorded against him. 

The situation of Gungoutri is sufficiently provoking, 
The river rather widens above it, and nothing can be 
traced by the eye that will justify a conjecture of its 
distance from the source. There is no road beyond ; and, 
with all the effort possible, I question whether a traveller 
could penetrate much more than a mile further. The 
river about a quarter of a mile beyond Gungoutri winds 
to the east, towards the high mountain of the Rudru 
Himmaleh, ir which it is believed to have its source. One 
peak of this mountain is visible from here; that which 
contains the fountain of the Ganges. The Hindoos sup. 
pose that from each peak of the Rudru a river flows, and 
consider it (for it has several peaks) the birth-place of 
the most esteemed ones inthe Himalaya. It is a species 
of Olympus too; and while looking at it through a teles. 
cope, I was interrupted to know if I could see the goddess 
Parbutti standing in a flowing robe on its height. 

I delivered my glass to the brahmin, and he passed it 
to others ; but their unpractised eyes could not even see 
the mountain; and they marveled at our different or. 
ganisation, in being able to discern clearly objects which 
the same instrument made dark to them. Some former 
traveller had, to amuse the brahmin, declared he could 
see the goddess ;-and so‘convineed is he of the possibility, 
that I am sure he will not be staggered by my affirming 
she was not visible. “It was a dark day,” he suid; 
and indeed clouds were gathering fast around the hills. 

Although the Ganges flows with equal rapidity gen. 
erally,and sometimes with much greater, than the Jumna, 
it forms no cataracts, but passes over a wide bed, except. 
ing at Bairo Ghati, where it is compressed into a narrow 
bound; and, without any other impediment, chases with 
considerable fury. From Hurdwar to the sea, the dis. 
tance is, in miles, thirteen hundred; what the height of 
the former is in feet above the level of the latter. The 
great fall of the Ganges therefore is from the source to 
the place of entering the plains; from Gungoutri it has 
to descend at least twelve thousand feet, in a compara. 
tively short distance, not more perhaps than sixty miles, 
estimating by its windings. It is fortunate therefore the 
boundary is so fcrmidable: so great a body of water, 
running at such a rate, would soon sweep light obstacles 
away. 

When the pilgrims bathe, (and they stand in the cen. 
tre of the stream,) it reaches to the waist of a common 
sized man; and the brahmin tells me that it preserves 
the same depth as far as he has been able to penetrate, 
about a mile higher. The snowy range is not visible 
from this spot, nor any very high mountains, with the 
exception of the Rudru, which is twenty-three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea: a ridge slightly sprinkled 
with snow, called Deoghat, which seems to meet the hills 
on the left bank, at the point where the Rudru closes the 
scene, is the only material one in sight. 

After scrambling, with very little advantage, up the 
precipitous banks that bound the river above Gungoutri, 
I resolved to abandon any hopes of reaching beyond the 
imaginary and sacred head of the Ganges. It is indeed 
quite far enough away to answer the devout purpose to 
which it is consecrated: it requires no little labour to 
gain it, and possesses the appliances of mystery in a suf- 
ficient degree, to satisfy the minds that are so predisposed 
to believe its marvels. As the world has grown more 
wicked, so the trials have increased in difficulty. In the 
golden age, it was a ligitt and easy matter to worship at 
the source; for it then, my brahmin guide relates, rose 
at Benares. A more sinful age had to follow it to Hurd- 
war. From the vice of a third it receded to Barahat ; 
and the fourth is doomed to trace it, through the Cow’s 
Mouth, to the heights of Gungoutri; where I hope it may 
be content to remain, for the sake of those who propose 
to snffer in its cause. 

On returning to our tent to dinner, after having been 
so deeply engaged, and so much initiated in the super- 
stitions of the place, I could scarcely avoid startling when 
I perceived we were to eat the forbidden food : a piece of 
salt beef smoked upon the board. Profaning Gungoutri 
by devouring a part of the sacred animal! nothing could 
have been less in accordance with the spirit of the place. 
I observed the brahmin cast a curious eye towards the 
joint, and mutter something with a horrid face as he left 
the tent. We expected to see him return with his en- 
raged followers; and, like harpies, pounce upon the table. 
He could not, however, conceive any thing so iniquitous 
as the deliberate slaughter of a cow, and gave us the cre 
dit of having, like himself, a taste for the flesh of a super 
annuated ram. I overhead one of the Mahomedans say, 
“ they are eating goats’ flesh;” which denoted that some 
little doubt had been entertained regarding our propen- 
sities. 

The holy water was not calculated to purify our per 
sons from such a pollution. It requires the fullest faith 
in its efficacy to be able even to swallow it: the sediment 
is so great that, after straining it five or six times, We 
were obliged to abandon the trial, and gave additional 
cause to those concerned in our welfare to despair, when 
we sent a pitcher to the clearest brook that fell from the 
nearest hills. 

We at length retraced our steps to Bairo Ghati, passing 
the tracks of several bears, and occasionally obtaining & 
distant view of some of them. They afforded us no ad- 
venture, however; and I did not think even scientific 
curiosity would perfectly justify an intrusion upon their 
privacy, at least to them, We ascertained that they were 
white, and imagined they were like other bears of the 
same colour. We caught distant glimpses also of the 
musk deer. I was more anxious to have had a closer 
inspection of them; but it was too difficult to follow, to 
hope to overtake. A man of Suchi undertook to snare 
one; but he had had no success when we left that place. 
We encamped on the same point above the two rivers. 

There is a road a little below Bairo Ghti, that breaks 
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off from the right bank of the Ganges to Nielung, a vil- 
lage on the frontier of Oondesth, the country of the shawl- 
wool goat. It is about four days’ journey over a steep 
and rugged way, at present much covered with snow, 


which, with the prospect of heavy rains falling imme- - 


diately, must prevent our attempting to reach it. I met 
geveral merchants, natives of the province of Bisehur, 
returning from it, driving a flock of sheep, bearing loads 
from thirty-five to forty pounds each. The burdens were 
swung in bags over their backs, without any cords to 
bind them on; and they moved up the steep crags, with 
the greatest nimbleness and indifference to the weight. 
It is very rare to find a sheep a beast of burden; it is 
not uncommon, however, here: in this case, they were 
the bearers of their masters’ food, and were natives of the 
northern part of the mountains; a larger race than the 
common animals of the hills. They are used for trade, 
and are made to carry grain from a fertile to a less happy 
quarter. They travel with surprising quickness, and are 
kept together without the least trouble. No four-footed 
animals, but goats and sheep, could be used for such a 
purpuse in any part of the mountains; and the former 
being too apt to roam, perhaps the latter are the only 
ones that could be safely turned to such account. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Spasmodic attack---Singular picture---Return to Mookba---Ima- 
ginary plaints-.-R ins of a temple---Inscriptions--- 
Heavy rain---Scene of confusion---Ludicrous picture---Com- 
fortless situation---An encampment---Whimsical scene---A 
stormy night---Effects of the rains---Arrival at Dountgul--- 
Return to Tearoo---Change of temperature----Apricot oil-- 
Opium---Temple to Mahadeo---Agricult Monkey depred 
tions---Cruel amusement---Turning the tables---Scenery of the 
Ganges---Curiosity of the natives---Eastern customs---Unex- 
pected meeting---How to get rid of a bear---Fields of rice--- 
Music and singing---Compli tary stanzas..-A picture--- 
Dignity of travel---Mal-a-propos meetings. 

June 12th.—I have observed rain gathering very fast 
for some days about the top of every mountain, 


On whose barren breast 

Labouring clouds do often rest— 
and did not feel disposed, in consequence, to linger in the 
neighbourhood of avalanches and torrents longer than 
necessary ; 80, having erected our remembrances at Bairo 
Ghati, as we had done at Gungoutri, with becoming so- 
lemnity, set out for the village of Mookba. 

On the most difficult part of the road, I had too good 

a reason for discovering that the precincts of the holy 


place are not free from “the ills that flesh is heir to,” | 
any more than a more profane spot. My brother was . 


seized with a spasmodic attack, resembling the cholera 
morbus so nearly that I was terrified lest I should have 
to watch a sick bed in that desolate region. My train 
was instantly thrown into consternation, and the brahmin 
affected to pray, and assured me there was high need, 
for no persons recovered from such a disease. His bed 
was spread beneath the shadow of numberless pine trees, 
on a sloping bank, and I had him covered with as many 
blankets as could be collected, and rubbed incessantly, 


till the medicine chest arrived: half a wine glass of — 
brandy and laudanum, equally mixed, had the effect of | 


restoring him to ease. I had seen this dose administered 


soon explained to me the state of affairs. They had been 
unaccustomed to such cold water and coarse grain, and 
all stood in need of my assistance. I astonished these 
wanderers by my ability, as I had confounded the resi- 
dents. 1 have become very weary, however, of this 
fashionable rage after my nostrums; and for the purpose 
of soon emptying my boxes, [ distributed the medicine 
with a lavish hand. I shall be able to sympathise with 
the doctor, whose celebrity prevents his having a moment 
to himself, and whose time is often consumed in cases a3 
trifling and ridiculous as mine. I am afraid also I can 
approach too nearly to the feelings of the quack, who, 
while he gulls the credulous fools who attend him, is the 
only one aware of his own ignorance. I trust, however, 
neither my lotion nor my physic will be followed by mis- 
chief. 

June 14th.—Within about half an hour’s walk of 
Mookba are the remains of a temple. Many fragments 
of sculptured stone are scattered about, and the country 
round bears the appearance of having been inhabited and 
cultivated, the division of the terraces being still visible. 
I could learn no clear tradition regarding it; but my 
brahmin friend attributed its erection to the Chinese. It 
has been very large, and was placed in a most command. 
ing position on the brow of a hill that overlooks the 
Ganges, and commands a view of the snowy range: the 
stone of which ‘it was built was carefully prepared, and 
bears the marks of having been formed by more skilful 
artists than the present race of mountaineers can produce. 
When they talk of China, however, they merely mean 
people on the other side of the snowy boundary ; and as 
inscriptions in the Thibetian character have been found 
in the hills, that nation may have been the builders of the 
temple. 

There is much room for speculation in the study of 
uncouth figures and incomprehensible letters, and much 
amusement is derived from its exercise, although no light 
may be thrown upon them. We are prone to admire 
most what we least understand. We too frequently lose 
our enthusiasm as we gain our knowledge; and the 
traveller, who leaves it to his imagination to read 
hieroglyphics and form hypotheses, passes his time fully 
as agreeably, if not more so, than the critic, who, satisfied 
he knows such things were for such purposes, has no 
occasion for the aid of conjecture, or the charms of 
fancy. 

About midway between the temple and Mookba the 
rain began to fall in torrents, and I found we were too 
likely to bid adicu to the pleasant scenes we had hitherto 
enjoyed, for the most uncomfortable of all mountain 
visitations. We appeared to be riding on the bosoms of 
the clouds. The road became so slippery as to render 
the utmost caution necessary, and all around was dark. 
The vivid lightning, that shot through the mist, was the 
best light we had to depend on; for the clouds hung so 
completely around us, above, below, and on every side, 
that we were at length obliged to abandon the continu. 
ation of our journey; and taking shelter under an over- 
hanging rock, which rose from the bosom of the hill 
above us, we remained about a couple of hours. There 
was no hope of the storm’s cessation ; and, afraid of be- 
ing benighted, we set forth again. It was dark when we 


in the huspitals; and as it was given a very few 
after the commencement of the attack, I believe it had 
the effect of staying what might, through delay, have 
proved fatal. 

As the dranght soon worked a reformation, I had time 
to observe our situation: a circle was formed round us, 
as perfect as the trees would permit, of the most anxious 
faces I cver beheld;—their expression divided between 
fear for the patient, and astonishment at the doctor—the 
bed, with a blanket supported on spears for a canopy, in 
the centre—and a little removed from it, the brahmin 
telling his beads with alarming gravity and importance. 
My servants held a consultation by the pillow of the pa- 
tient, in which a goat and a game-cock had contrived to 


be included; many things were suggested by the solemn - 


conclave, and I think they were all adopted in their 
turns. 

There are few scencs so sad as not to possess some- 
thing of the ludicrous, and the invalid himself could not 
avoid smiling at the novel and whimsical discipline he 
was likely to be placed under. Acolic in the mountains 
would be no unentertaining subject for a caricature. We 
had no room for our tents near the hospital we had so 
hastily established, and were obliged to move forward; 
a hammock was arranged in a very few minutes, by fas- 
tening a shawl to a tent-pole, and the patient was carried 
to a clear space abont a mile further on the road, where 
we remained a day and night. 

June 13th.—At noon we began our walk to Mookba, 
and reached it just in time to escape the first fall of rain. 
It promises, from the time it has been brewing, to con- 
tinue for several days; and the natives declare it will 
prevent our moving beyond Suchi for atleast a week. It 
will be impossible indeed to cross that tremendous pass 
until the rocks have lost the increased facility of slipping 
that the water is likely to give them; and our greatest 
apprehension of going barefooted may happen to be 
realised, when, even in dry weather, we leave a portion 
of our shoes upon the pointed stones of every day’s jour- 
ney. 

I found the fame of my cure had preceded me, and all 
the “ malades imaginaires” of Mookba assembled round 
my tent to beg a prescription. They recounted, with 
doleful faces, the sad stories of their sufferings :—some 
had had headaches for years, and some had lost their 
appetites since they were children. I had to examine 
fingers and feet, and to administer something to each : 
for external complaints, I recommended the simple lotion 
of cold water, which was too much neglected and too 
little esteemed ; for, asin other parts, they preserved their 
predilection for dirt on the banks of the Holy River, in 
spite of its power of purification. As the inward com. 
plaints seemed to me to be nearly alike, I had one in- 
variable panacea, and sent my patients away congratu. 
lating themsclves on meeting with so able a physician, 
convinced of my skill, as they appeared delighted with 
the uniformity of my practice: for every man held his 
pill between his finger and thumb; and cornparing it 
with his neighbour’s before he swallowed it, chuckled at 
the resemblance. 

As we entered the village, a party of pilgrims, among 
whom were a woman and several children, drew up on 
a bank to the right of the pathway and saluted us with 
groans. I could not conjecture what difference of opinion 
had made us liable to such a public expression of unpo- 
pularity ; and approaching them, I found each person 
pressing his hand on his stomach, and making faces that 


hed Sachi; and the tempest had 80 scattered my 


party that 1 despaired of being housed. 


As is generally the case in such predicaments, the 
things you least require are nearest at hand. With the 
voice of an Othello I shouted for my tent—for any thing 
that could be found— nay, even a handkerchief, if it could 
be discovered ; but without success. The barking of the 
dogs, with the screaming of the people to still them— 
the clamour of the nearest coolies for guides and lights— 
and the uproar of my servants, with occasional claps of 
thunder, and the rushing of the rain, made the :ost be- 
wildering tumult that can be conceived. I had been 
obliged to strip myself of my wet clothes; and, tying a 
table-cloth about my waist, (the only cover I could find,) 
sallied forth with a white staff in my hand; and, like a 
maniac, as I exercised it upon the flying people, or poked 
them out of the snug covers they had taken to, added to 
the wildness of the scene, 

Although accustomed from principle, and indeed from 
inclination, to be as passive as possible under the annoy- 
ance of Hindoo apathy, I found it difficult to control 
myself here. ‘There was a humour in the uproar, too, 
that it was not easy to withstand. After calling till I 
was hoarse for any portion of my baggage that had ar- 


rived, apprehending that all had been swept away, to ' 
prove that I was not quite destitute, my friend Booth © 
Sing, the most attentive of my coolies,a smart fellow, 
and a perfect beau in his way, flew in pursuit, and in a | 


few minutes returned, bearing in triumph the trophies of 
his success—a broken kettle and a frying-pan! “ This 
is all,” said he; ‘but I hope the rest will soon come.” 
It was impossible not to laugh; and when one of the hill- 
men suggested a use for the frying-pan, by holding it 
over his head as an umbrella, and then, transferring it to 
me, recommended me to apply it to that purpose, the 
ludicrous appearance I already made, with such a finish 
to my picture, was enough to restore me to good-humour. 

I was a match for any fanatic in the East—standing 
on a crag, surrounded by the villagers squatting like 
monkeys ut my feet—no cuvering but the draggled table. 
cloth about me—a dirty white wand in one hand, and 
the other holding a frying-pan over my head! It was 
nearly twelve at night before I had collected all that the 
storm had dispersed. Some of my bearers had fallen, 
and bruised themselves a good deal ; and one, with a side 
of my tent, had plumped to the bottom of a pit, from 
which he contrived to crawl out before midnight; and, 
coming terrified to relate his calamity to me, assured me 
his burden must have by this time reached the centre of 
the earth, for he had never heard it stop. At length, with 
three sides only to the tent, we contrived to get under 
cover ; and sitting in the centre of it, with our feet upon 
the pole to keep them out of the wet, and a pan of char. 
coal below, we were able, (thanks to the war of elements!) 
to pass the night without sleeping. The canvass and 
the beds had got so completely soaked, that it would not 
have been either comfortable or safe to have endeavoured 
to obtain repose. 

Daylight brought no alteration in our affairs ; and on 
the evening of the third day of our being weather-bound, 
every thing seemed as unpromising as the commence. 
ment. On sending in search of the stray part of the 
tent, I found that the fear of the man had exaggerated 
the depth of the pit, and it was not very difficult to reco- 
ver it. 

The position in which we are encamped is the usual 
choice of the pilgrims, and many are seated about us. 


We have placed the tent under the branches of a very” | 
large walnut tree, from which, the first night, we ex- 


pected to gain a little shelter ; but being now well washed, 
it acts as a conduit to pour the water more directly upon 
us; a little behind is the tent of my servants, in which 


they sit, as miserable as fowls, around a pool in the mid. ! 


dle, which the rain, in dropping through the canvases, has 
formed. Their wet blankets are wrapped round them ; 
and, notwithstanding the reproaches that their counte- 
nances express—for every man seems to say, “ Why have 
you done this?”—I find it impossible to contemplate 
their situation with the least appearance of gravity. 

A small wooden shed, about the size of a wild beast 
cage, erected for the use of the faquirs, (three or four 
men may squat in the middle of it,) is converted into a 
kitchen; and my Mahomedans, drenched to the skin, are 
endeavouring to cook my dinner at a little smoke in one 
corner of it; for it is impossible to kindle a flame. The 
only saucepan I have remaining, instead of a cover, 
which, in all probability, like Gilpin’s wig, will soon be 
here, “for why? ’tis on the road,” has a cane hat, the 
crown of which just fits the mouth, stuffed into it. A 
species of pottage is manufacturing in a broken pot, into 
which the rain will intrude; and water being the last in- 
gredient it requires, promises to render it the most ultra 
soup-maigre. My cooks have petitioned to bring it into 
my tent; and it now boils under the table, that being the 
driest situation to be found. 

I defy the greatest humorist of the day to contrive a 
more 4bsurd scene than ourencampment presents. The 
faquirs are muttering round their miserable fires, striving 
to protect their meal from the wet with leaves: some 
Hindoos are cooking their cakes in the hollow of a tree, 
which I expect to see rattle about them; and one has 
just lost his dinner by the roof of his kitchen—a cotton 
umbrella, flying up into the air with a tin pot hanging 
from the stick, which had been tied to it in hopes of giv- 
ing weight. Every person is anxiously watching this 
balloon, in its eccentric flight, with his person stretched 


over his mess, lest it should descend upon it and scatter 


it to the winds. 


What the thoughts of my Hindoos may be I cannot 
conjecture, but I hope they view their dilemmas as ne- | 


cessary and meritorious trials. My Mahomedans, I am 


convinced by their looks, would sacrifice the chance of , 
paradise if it were only to be attained through a repeti- ‘ 
tion of'such scenes, For myself, I unconsciously break : 
into a whistle of appropriate airs, and detect myself in — 


humming, “ Ye gentlemen of England, who live at home 
at ease,” too frequently, not to perceive that it breathes a 
spirit ill at ease. At night, when the ridiculous of the 
picture is lost in darkness, every gust of wind threatens 
to carry my flimsy roof to the clouds—while the thunder 
echoes from mountain to valley, and valley to mountain, 


and the flashes of lightning discover the grandeur of the | - 


peaks dbove me, as they thrust their heads through the | 
mist, then shoot through the vapour that hangs over a - 
fathomless abyss before me—masses of rock, loosened by | 


the rain, fall with tremendous noise down its sides—all 
is, indeed, magnificent, sublime! 


June \7th, 18th.—We have been three days at Suchi, 
and took a fair opportunity on the fourth to make our , 
escape from the first village within the magic circle of | 


the Ganges’ power: we began to fear that we might be 
affected by its influence, and, spell-bound, be forced to 
remain till we had mingled with its dust, for, as long as 


the rain continued, it was impossible to cross the barrier, _ 


the passage of which, in fine weather, had so alarmed my 


people; and unless we could learn to relish rams, we had - 


little chance of surviving a season within it—for our 
flesh, a buck goat ! and for vegetables the crisped tups of 
the young forest fern! The natives of the hills, in many 
parts, use this as a vegetable; but on tasting it once, [ 
thought it too insipid and tough to induce me to adopt it. 

On reaching the formidable pass, we had all the difti- 
culty and labour we had apprehended. The common 
road was so slippery as to render it dangerous; and on 
gaining the summit of the rocks we had ascended, we 
were forced to pause on the brink, all seemed so altered 


by the rains of the last few days. The trunks of trees — 


were swinging in the gaps, held only by one twig. The 


planks had been swept down the chasms they were placed . 


across; and at the bottom of every rock a pool of water 
was Collected. On shooting down these declivities, we 


generally splashed into the reservoir below; and when | 


crawling up the next, draggled and miserable, gave an 


apt representation of the cleanly though uncomfortable _ 


punishment of keel-hauling—now, I hope, obsolete. 

It took us some time to fasten the ladders, ani! prepare 
tke bridges: and it was nearly dark when we reached a 
clear space, on the right bank of the Ganges, where we 


encamp¢d; the natives named it Dountgul. It was used , 
for the cultivation of red spinach, and stood under a high ; 
hill, on which a little village was situated, and many deer — 
were browsing among the trees on itssummit. Not long © 


before we came in sight of it, fatigued with our scram- 


bling, we had nearly abandoned the chance of gaining it: | 
in despair we arrived at the top of a ruck almost perpen- © 
dicular, and fifty feet deep. The only method ofdescend- | 


. ing, was by a flat board, resting in a niche at the bottom, 
and fastened to the root of a tree by a few willow twigs - 


at the top: steps, about big enough for the feet of a mon- 
key, were scooped, at long intervals, in the plank. 


We had climbed up by these means, but it was a far f 


different matter to descend. There is an “ alacrity in 


sinking,” that made us hesitate for some time to trust . 
ourselves upon it. Our baggage was rolled as well as it ° 


could be, to people who were placed at the bottom to re- 
ceive it; and we were obliged to take advantage of that 


precaution for ourselves. When half-way down the plank, - 


we were forced (for we could pick our steps no further) 
to launch our bodies, stretched on their backs, to the foot, 
where we were caught in safety, with a shout of applause 
that would have encouraged a mountebank. Dountgul 
can scarcely be seven miles from Suchi ; but it is equal 
to a distance of at least fifty, in any other part of the 
world. 

June 19th— Without any other adventure than stick- 
ing for two or three hours up to our waists in mud, while 
attempting to pass over a hill of clay, that lay in our 
route to Tearoo, we reached that village and pitched upon 
the same ground that we had occupied when there before. 
The next day we set off by daylight to traverse a rocky 
ridge that separated us from a range, on the green cape 
of which stands a beautiful cluster of cottages—judging 
from a distance only—called Paloo. Near it we en- 
camped on a stubble-field, where stood many apricot 
trees, the fruit nearly ripe. We crossed over two bare 
and rocky mountains, or rather chains of mountains; 


and, descending from the height of the latter nearly per- ‘ 


pendicularly, to a torrent that divided it from the one we 
are now on, we found, in passing. it, that the temperature 
had suddenly changed to that of summer: we left every 
thing bleak and barren, and, in a few hours only, had 
heen transported toa harvesthome! The first crop had 
been reaped, and the second was sown, and in some parts 
above the ground. 

My followers attacked the apricot trees like locusts ; 
and it was fortunate that some of the fruit was still un- 
ripe, or the natives and owners of the property would 
have had to lament our passage through their country. 
Although a little surprised at the attack, they bore it 
very good-humouredly ; and the remonstrance of an old. 
man, when one of my coolies, too tired to pick the fruit, 
broke a well-loaded branch off the tree, delivered in the 
gentlest accent, and with a manner approaching to dig- 
nity, not intended for me to hear, struck me very forcibly : 
—*If the children die, God may give the father others ; 
but if the parent fall, there can be no more offspring : 
take as much fruit as you please, it will grow again, but 
do not break the tree.” 

Throughout all parts of the hills, where the apricot 
thrives, the natives extract an oil from the kernel. A 
press of the simplest arrangement stands a little without 
the village, and thither the fruit is carried when ripe, 
and the stones separated from it. The oil is light co- 
loured and clear, possessing very little consistency: it 
does not therefore congeal so rapidly as might be ex- 
pected in so cold a region. In most of the hills, poppies 
grow in great number and strength. The inhabitants 
distil opium, and say they are fond of it, but I never met 
one in the least degree under its influence: they cannot 
send it to the plains, from the positive restriction; they 
must therefore use it among themselves, but I should 
think very sparingly indeed. They are very fund of the 
seed of the poppy; and at the time it is in season, you 
scarcely meet a person that is not provided with several 
pods full. 

June 20th.—We are so delighted with the change of 
scenery, and comparatively level country, that we take 
very short journeys. To.day we remain at Reithal, which 
is little more than an hour from Paloo. This village is 
the best we have met with in the mountains, and the only 
one in which the people have been anxious that we should 
remain. It was our intention to have continued to the 
next, about three miles further ; bat on our approaching, 
we were met by the population of the place, with an ad- 
dress of welcome, and a request that we should pitch our 
tents on a pretty green spot above the village, on one 
side of which stood a temple to Mahadeo. As the rain 
still continues throughout the day, commencing a little 
before noon, we find it necessary to complete our journey 
at an early hour. 

We encamped close to the porch of the temple, where 
most of the natives have assembled to gaze upon us. The 
women, too, have ventured to gratify their curiosity nore 
than they have elsewhere done ; and, making their hospi- 
tality an excuse, have brought milk and fruit to us; and, 
having presented it, sit down in groups about us, with 
silent wonder, observing all our motions. The people 
are not much cleaner than the inhabitants of other parts, 
although, living in a comparatively warm climate, they 
might undergo the use of cold water without much in- 
convenience. It is singular that people, so dirty in their 
own persons and abodes, should be so particular in all 
that relates to their agriculture. Their fields are pre- 
pared for the grain with the utmost care, and kept as 
clean as it is possible to keep them during the progress 
ofthe crop. The paved area, on which the corn is trod- 
den out, would bear to be placed, for cleanliness, by the 
side of an English threshing-barn. If the wind blows 
the smallest impurity upon it, it is immediately swept 
off, even though no corn be ready to be laid upon it. 

The harvest is conducted with great mirth; singing 
and music resound in the valleys, and the labour of carry- 
ing home the sheaves seems to be perfectly delighted in. 
Superstition has its power also; for it is necessary to 
propitiate an evil spirit before they venture to put the 
cattle in to tread out the grain. ‘They pass round the 
area, and sprinkle the edges of it with turmeric, and the 
post in the centre to which the animals are fastened. 
There are other enemies to the corn, that it would be 


well if they could keep in check by any process so simple. 


In passing above a large tract of land, on which the 
crop seemed ripe enough to reap, I was astonished to 
such universal activity as appeared to prevail, ene 
was a person, apparently, at every eat of corn, busily 
employed in picking out the grain. I could not conjee- 
ture the cause of such extraordinary labour ; till, on look- 
ing through my glass, I found the field was full of mon- 
keys, each standing on its hind legs, and helping itself 
with the greadest assiduity. I was too well aware of the 
difficulty of obtaining meal, not to put an end to their re- 
past. J fired a couple of balls above their heads, and set 
them off, scampering and screaming, to the adjoining 
trees, which hung over a little brook, by the track of 
which I had soon after to pass. They were still in the 
branches, and chattered most discordantly while I walked 
through their dominions, Some eyed me, as if they sus- 
pected me of having been the cause of their interraption 
and alarm; and, jumping to the boughs above the road, 
shook them over my head, and grinned most hideously 
through them. A few of the oldest, who had their young 
to protect, came more boldly into the path, as if trying 
how near they could approach with impunity. 

It was necessary to be on the alert, for their maneuvres 
bore a most threatening aspect. Although the gambols 
and tricks of the monkeys are highly amusing when 
viewed from a little distance, there are few things more 
uncomfortable than to be surrounded by several hundreds 
—particularly when, as in my case, the conscience whis. 
pers that they have no reason to be pleased with the in- 
trusion. I have heard people boast of shooting them, 
and finding it capital sport; I never could appreciate the 
feelings of such men, however. ‘The looks of a monkey 
in pain are so distressing, and his cries so pitifal, that, 
putting his near approach in appearance to our own raee- 
out of the question, it must be an inhuman spirit that 
could find pleasure in such amusement. I remember 
hearing an anecdote of a sportsman in the East hav 
been induced to fire at, and wound a large monkey = ‘one 
of the boldest of the pack immediately approaehed hina 
and, catching hold of his gun, endeavoured to disarm hina 
A struggle took place, in which the man of the woods 
proved the strongest, and bore away his pris. The 
monkeys had observed the manner in which it had been 
fired, and attempted to imitate it: at length one suc- 
ceeded in putting it to his. shoulder ; and the sportsman 
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“Not approving of his ‘own: battery being turned against 
~ him, commenced to make his retreat—wheti off went the 


second barrel of the gun! The recruits, frightened at 
“the noise themselves had made, threw down the cause of 
it, and flew to the trees; while the intruder narrowly es- 
cuped being wounded, and was obliged to abandon his 


~ fowling-piece to the future entertainment of the wood- 
“ -gangers. The natives do not venerate them in any part 


of the hills ; but, nevertheless, they are as fat and sleek 
as the sacred broods that are met with in the plains. 
(To be continued.) 


Che Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 11, 1837. 


From the London New Monthly Magazine. 


Skinner’s Excursions.—* This is a delightful work and 
- will please every class of readers. Captain Skinner is 
one of the most amusing travellers we have met with for 
many a long day. We found his books on our table a 
few evenings since, and having lighted our lamp, closed 
the curtains, and replenished the fire, sat down to the 
task of critical dissection. Soon, however, we lost sight 
of the author in the companion. Captain Skinner rather 
speaks than writes—his thoughts flow with his feelings 
—he familiarly tells you a tale of the most stirring inte- 
rest, always keeping your sympathies alive. You attach 
yourselves to him and his fortunes, you share in his per- 
plexities, you participate in his pleasantries—his gay 
-humour never forsakes him, and in the midst of 
perils, at which you shudder, he contrives to make you 
smile. This is emphatically the book for a winter’s 
evening and a domestic circle.” 


Three British officers visited the Hymalaya mountains 


.. « about the same period,—Captains Mundy, Skinner, and 


“Major Archer,—of the books produced by these officers, 
Captain Mundy’s “Pen and Pencil Sketches” are too 
light and flippant to be of much value, while Major 
Archer confines himself so much to topographical details 
as to fail in interesting the reader. Captain Skinner 
bears the palm from the others, both in curious and 
valuable information, buoyancy of spirits and talent for 
description, and we commend him as a most agreeable 


and gentlemanly traveller. Those of our readers who 


recollect Temple’s Travels in Peru, and Mr. Elliott's 
Letters, will find in this production a medium between 
the frolicsome temper of the former and the solidity of 
information of the latter. 


Graperies.—Very considerable attention is now paid 
in the vicinity of Philadelphia to the most superior kinds 
of grapes, within walls and glasses; by this process it is 
easy to have this delicious fruit in great perfection at all 
seasons of the year, and it is believed that the cultivation 
will prove more profitable than any other crop. The ex- 
ample has been set by Mr. Biddle, president of the United 
States Bank, who has erected at his beautiful country 
seat, Andalusia, on the Delaware, very extensive and 
costly graperies, in which the vines are kept at an equa- 
ble temperature throughout the year. We have enjoyed 
some of his fruit the present season, and confess that 
nothing could be finer; his gardener calculates upon 
having a yield next ycar of twenty thousund pounds, a 
part of which will be sold for the table. The example 
thus set has been followed on a-smaller scale by a num- 
‘ber of gentlemen, gardeners, &c., and the prospect for a 
good supply in our market is very promising. 

Too little attention is paid in America to the planting 
of good fruit; there is much on our farms not worth re- 
taining, which costs and oceupies as much space as the 
best. This is bad policy and bad economy; one fine pear 
or plumb tree is worth a dozen of inferior kind, and tends 
to health, while the poor descriptions are not only un- 
saleable but unwholesame. The difference between a 
farm well stocked with fruit trees and one neglected in 
this important particular, is wonderfully great; the com- 
fort of the fumily, of visiters, and the difference of profit, 
are so palpable that it is only astonishing that so many 
€ontinue entirely to neglect it. ‘The old adage on the 
subject is so good a one that we are tempted to repeat it: 
“+ When to build, is the question a man should reflect a 
good while, but when to plant, he should not reflect, but 
plant immediately.” 

While on the subject we may note an ingenious plan 
of one of our citizens, whose premises are too small to 
grow even grapes in the usual mode; he has, therefore, 
trained a single stalk of a vine to the roof of his house, 
where a trellice supports an annual crop of no mean 
weight and value ; so that there would seem to be no spot 
however small which is not capable of being turned to 
account; the sun and air are common property, which 
not even the compact walls of a crowded city can entirely 
deprive us of. 

Hard Times.—Such continues to be the force of the 
pressure, it is said in some of the newspapers, that the 
young men are not able to pay their addresses ! 


Life Insurance.—“ All men think all men mortal but 
themselves.” ‘No man believes his own life will be 


' ghort.” The precarious nature of the tenure of human 


existence is a theme of every day recurrence, yet very 
few think that it is applicable to them. While they en- 
joy health and spirits, they do not believe death can be 
near; the numerous accidents daily recorded do not 
cause them to think that it can be possible they should 
meet a similar destiny—and not until some striking ex- 
ample of it amongst their immediate acquaintance, a sud- 
den loss of a near relative, or some remarkable escape or 
an attack of disease in their own persons, are they aroused 
from their lethargic state, to the danger of deluy, and to 
the importance of arranging their pecuniary affairs in 
anticipation of that event. 

The late and present pecuniary embarrassments of the 
mercantile world, and the consequent derangement in 
every thing connected with it, and through them, of most 
other branches of trade, and industry, show conclusively 
the necessity of making provision for dependents that shall 
be beyond the control of reverses in trade or commerce, 
and against a contingency which, when it happens, is 
irremediable--beyond which no recovery of a disastrous 
step can be made. 

The nature and advantages of Life Insurance as af- 
fording to persons in every station in society an easy and 


efficient mode of securing to their relatives, friends, and 
succeszors, a certain property at their decease, are daily 
becoming better understood, and when the subject shall 


» become entirely familiar, its merits will be fully appre- 


ciated, and every individual whose means of supporting 
his family and dependents would cease at his death, will 
feel it advisable, if not incumbent upon him, to effect an 
insurance upon his life. 

No plan that could be devised can be better adapted to 
the wants and situation of the great majority of the com- 
munity—it commends itself so directly to that situation, 
that it is surprising how it should heretofore have been so 
long neglected, and which can only have arisen from a 
want of the necessary information on the subject. For 
instance, how can a person who has but little means be- 
yond his annual support, leave his family or dependents 
a maintenance after he is gone? To accumulate a suf- 
ficient fund for the purpose by laying up his savings, he 
must live many years; but should he die soon his pur- 
pose is defeated, and his family without support. By in- 
suring his life, he accomplishes his object at once, and as 
effectually as if he had already lived the full average of 
human life and made the accumulation without any loss. 
In fire insurance, no one now thinks of laying by money 
to rebuild his house in case of fire, because he knows it is 
very doubtful whether he would live to effect it; but gocs 
to the office. With how much more force then does the 
same course apply to life insurance in the minds of all 
reflecting persons: after death our services and exertions 
are absolutely lost to those we hold dear, and there can 
be no recovery in a pecuniary view, as in the case of fire 
when we survive again to remedy the loss. 

A creditor might through its means recover a debt that 
he may otherwise never obtain should his debtor die 
without paying him: or a debtor, who has no means but 
his own exertions to pay his creditor, might insure his 
life to secure the payment, and by so doing show a pro- 
per regard for his character for prudence and justice. 

An heir, by will or otherwise, depending upon the con- 
tingency of life, can make the expectance certain through 
insurance, and thus have it in his power to bestow or be- 
quest the amount although he should never come in pos- 
session of it. 

Merchants or others engaged in trade, or in any en- 
terprise harrowing to the mind from the necessity of 
having their means in the hands of debtors, may provide 
against the hazards of commerce, by having an insurance 
beyond the control of the fluctuations incident to their 
calling, thereby abating the anxiety of mind they must 
otherwise feel. 

But chiefly as a means of leaving a support to widows 
and orphans it stands pre-eminent, and becomes with 
many avery near approach to a duty they owe them: 
and as in fire insurance no company or person would be 
willing to take the risk of insuring a house on fire, so 
neither would one insure a life attacked by disease, in all 
human probability fatal—in health then is the time to 
provide with the least expense and difficulty for a cun- 
tingency that must happen. 

By referring to the advertisement of the Girard Life 
Insurance Company, office 159 Chesnut st. it will be seen 
how moderate a sum it will require to obtain the advan- 
tages of which we have been speaking. For example— 
a person whose age is 25, for the payment of $10, may 
leave his heirs, or whomsoever he pleases, $1000, should 
he die in one year; or for $11.20 annually for seven 
years, he would leave them $1009, if he die in that time; 
or for $20.40 annually during life, they would receive 
$1000 whenever he dies. 

We are gratified to learn from what has already been 
done, that this company promises to be eminently useful 
to the community. 


Lafayette—A portly first volume of 550 pages has 
just been luid on our table from the press of Saunders & 
Otley, of London and New York, entitled “ Memoirs, 
Correspondence,, and Manuscripts of General Lafayette, 
published by his fainily.” This appears to be the life of 
the general; much of it is from his own pen, and so far 
as we have read, it is marked by simplicity and good 
sense. We have inserted in another column a brief re- 
view of the work from a London Journal, which was in 
type before we were aware of the issue of the American 
edition, which is edited apparently by Professor Duer, 
and contains some letters, &c. not embraced in the Eng- 
lish edition. 


The called session of congress commences on the first 
Monday of September. We look with some hope, but 


. with little faith to its power of relieving the very dis- 
| tressed condition of the mercantile world. 


The ceremony of proclaiming the new queen was cele- 
brated at Quebec on the 2d inst. The official news of 


| the king’s death was received on the day previous. 


The crops in Ohio are said to be unparalleled in rich- 
ness and abundance. Millers there say flour must come 


| down to $4.50, and an intelligent gentleman refuses to 


contract to pay 75 cents a bushel for wheat. Corn, oats, 
and potatoes,‘never were more prolific. 


The total amount of tolls received at the collector’s 
office, Columbia, up to the 4th instant, was $122,372 59. 

The Washington (Pa.) Examiner says, that a woman 
by the name of Pratt, and married, has been committed 
to prison in Greene county, in this state, charged with 
producing the death of her own child (about three months 
old) by wilful neglect and starvation. 

Niacra Faris.—The number of arrivals by rail-road 
from Buffalo, Lockport, and Lewistown, during the week 
ending on the 23d ult., was 996—averaging 143 a day. 
The books at the rail-road office show a corresponding 
number of departures. 

Fourth of July toast by the editor of the Watertown 
North American :— The Banks: “ Marm, our cow holds 
up her milk!” “ Well you shouldn’t strike her then.” 

The steamboat Commerce collapsed a flue between 
Louisville and Cincinnati, on Sunday, July 23d, by which 
the mail was delayed. Nothing more. 

We understand, says the Albany Argus, that the 
amount of country money held by the banks in the city 
of New, York, on Saturday, the 22d of July, was rising 
of one million seven hundred thousand dollars! Under 
the arrangement between the city and the country banks, 
this money is sealed up and held by the New York city 


banks, until the time agreed on for its redemption, being 
in some cases 15 days. 


Through inadvertence, a gentleman at a ball not long 
since led off the dance out of his turn. The person ap- 
‘pointed to this post of honour challenged the intruder 
next morning, and received for his trouble the following 
laconic reply :—“ Sir, I cannot understand why, because 
I opened a ball last night, a ball should open me this 
morning. I am, &c.” 


We copy the following articles from the New Orleans 
slips of the Ist inst., received by the Express Mail :— 


More Sprciz.—The schooner Creole has arrived from 
Tampico, bringing us more of that metal of which we 
have heard so much and seen so little lately. She brings 
within a trifle of forty-four thousand dollars, and reports 
that three Mexican conductas had arrived at Tampico, 
bringing two million six hundred thousand, destined 
principally for Europe. The Spanish schooner Lara- 
monsit sailed on the 19th of July for this port with fifty 
thousand dollars, and the schooner Sarah Ann was ready 
to sail on the 22d with three hundred and thirty thousand 
more. All was quiet at Tampico. 

Rossery Exrraorpinary.—The schooner William A. 
Turner, hence to Brassos St. Jago, has just returned, and 
the following is the substance of a robbery committed 
upon the captain, the particulars of which will hereafter 
be published. The captain, James Haggerdan, on his 
arrival at the Brassos, having business at Matamoras, 
thirty-five miles beyond, went there on horseback with a 
servant, furnished by the American consul, who was the 
consignee of the vessel. The captain on his return had 
with him fourteen hundred and fifty dollars in specie on 
the owner’s account, and when about three leagues from 
the city, he was attacked by a band of twenty robbers, 
who tied him up and stripped both him and his servant 
of all the specie. But who, think you, reader, were the 


robbers? Mexican merchants—the merchants of Mata. - 


moras. The owner of the vessel has received a letter 
from the American consul, informing him of the arrest 
of several of the robbers, two of whom were promptly 


condemned and shot. The money has not been recovered, - 


but these Mexican merchants have plenty of property, 
which will be seized to satisfy this injury done to our 
trade. 


(From the St. Louis Commercial Bulletin, July 28.) 


Snocxine Occurrence.— Yesterday evening about six 
o’clock, as the steamboat Chariton had just put out and 
proceeded a smull way up stream, one of her boilers 
burst, by which nine or ten persons were more or less 
badly scalded, three were shot by the explosion over the 
starboard side of the boat into the Mississippi, one of 
whom was reported to have been drowned. We could 
not, however, discover the truth of this report with suf- 
ficient accuracy, and trust that it is not the case. As we 
hurried down from the office to the river, upon hearing 
the noise of the explosion, we first saw one poor fellow, 
a black man, just brought to shore in a boat which picked 
him up; he was badly scalded and bleeding. ‘Two white 
men bad been taken ashore a little higher up the landing, 
one of them shockingly scalded; the skin and flesh of 
his face and every part of his person that was exposed, 
were crisped and curled on his body, and the mucus and 
other liquids of his frame forced out of his mouth, nos- 


trils, and ears—he fared worst of all, we belicve. On the | 


boiler-deck of the Chariton, lay two men, one of them 
the engineer, badly scalded, the latter especially—they 
were the only persons we saw attended to, and applica- 
tions of oil, &c. were made to relieve them. Four or five 
more were injured, but not so severely as the above. 
Only one passenger, a deck one, was scalded. 

We conversed with a very sensible man, a cabin pas- 
senger, who was sitting at the time of the explosion be- 
tween the doors that lead in from the sides to the Social 
Hall—he showed us where the boards weie torn away 
from under his feet, as he sat, and expressed himself tem- 
perately but strongly, with regard to the neers 4 of pro- 
viding some suitable penalty “for such culpable negli- 
gence” that endangers the lives of so many people. We 
hope that if there was a want of care on the part of the 
officers, they will be made to answer for it. ; 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


We have received a slip from the office of the New 
York Mercantile Advertiser, announcing the arrival of 
the packet ship Montreal, from London and Portsmouth, 
bringing London advices to the 30th of June inclusive, 
being seven days later than heretofore received. The 
money market appears easier. We subjoin all the articles 
of interest. 

Mr. Stevenson, the American minister, transacted busi- 
ness at the foreign office, the 23d of June. 

The sales of cotton at Liverpool, up to June 28, had 
been brisk, at steady prices—on the 29th, the wants of 
the consumers being in a measure supplied, prices de- 
clined about 4, and at this reduction with a decided lean- 
ing to buyers. 

A serious fire broke out at Liverpool, the night of the 
28th June, which threatened the destruction of property 
to an amazing extent, in the cotton warehouses of Mr. 
Byrne over Hughes’ spirit vaults, fronting the basis of 
Prince’s Dock. Considerable cotton had been destroyed, 
and the fire was burning when the Montreal left London. 

The queen has sent a command to the Marchioness of 


and the Marchionees of Tavistock, that their 


mage shall become meinbers of her majesty’s house- 
hold. 

By an explosion of fire-damp in the Blaana coal-pit, 
Messautiatine, thirteen men and three horses were 

illed. 

The London papers of the 30th June, announce the 
marriage of T. D. Rice, Esq. (Jim Crow) on the previous 
day, to Miss Gladstane, daughter of J. Gladstane, Esq., 
proprietor of the Adelphi Theatre. 

ndon, June 30.—City, 12 o’clock.—The settlement 
of the account in the foreign stock exchange, which was 
fixed for to-day, is proceeding quietly. ‘he difference 
cannot be important. 

Consols, owing probably to the notice issued yesterday 
by the bank, extending their advances to paper of longer 
date than heretofore, have slightly improved. They are 
for the opening 924 to 4. Exchequer bills are 35 to 37 

remium. The bank notice, to which we have referred, 
is as follows: 

“ The governor and company of the Bank of England 
do hereby give notice that the advances, in pursuance of 
their notice of the Ist instant, on bills of exchange not 
having more than ninety-five days to run, will be ex- 
tended to bills of exchange nut having more than six 
months to run, such advances to be repaid on or before 
the 15th of July next, at the rate of 51. per cent. per an- 
num, and to be for sums of not less than 20001, 

“ Bank of Englund, June 29, 1837.” 

The object of their resolution appears to be to afford 
more effectual assistance to the trading interest until af- 
ter the termination of the present financial quarter, than 
could be given under the previous arrangement. 

American bank paper is quoted nominally the same as 
yesterday ; United States post notes being 93 to 94. 

Two o’clock.—Rather extensive advances have been 
made to-day upon different securities, at the stock ex- 
change at 5 per cent. interest. ‘he consol market is 
again somewhat heavy, the present quotation being 92 to 4. 
Spanish active bonds are 224 to 4, with the Coupons. 

London, Friday evening, June 30.—Lord John Rus. 
sell’s address to the electors of Stroud appears in another 


part of our paper, and is worthy of public attention as an 
exposition of what ministers have done and the policy 
they mean to pursue. The noble lord and his friends 
steadily adhere to their plan of strengthening our insti. 
tutions by reforming then, of obtaining complete and 
full liberty for every religious-opinion, and giving to 
Ireland the franchises of Great Britain, In this patriotic 
and wise plan they seem hereafter likely to be joined by 
the Duke of Wellington. His grace and his friends have 
at length found out, apparently, that it neither adds to 
the stability of our institutions nor to the dignity of par. 
liament for the peers to be annually opposed to the com. 
mons and the ministers, and he last aight enpecnstll him. 
self in relation to the Irish measures to the following 
effect : 

“ At the same time he must say that it was his anxious 
wish to put an end to the discussion of all those bills by 
bringing them to an amicable termination. He earnestly 
wished to put an end to the tithe question which was in. 
troduced seven years ago. It was also his wish that 
some arrangement should be made for a provision for the 
poor in Ireland. It was his wish to see the corporation 
question settled, when arrangements could be made for 
carrying out the other questions connected with it. He 
was most anxious that the parliamentary diseussion that 
now occurred on those questions from year to year should 
be brought to a close; and he could assure the noble vis. 
count, that if in the next parliament they should meet in 
the same relative positions, he (the Duke of Wellington) 
would be prepared to concur with him on all these sub. 
jects in any reasonable measure he might introduce for 
their final and satisfactory settlement.” 

So far then from concurring with the political fanatic; 
who would reconquer Ireland, or the religious fanatics 
who would sacrifice the peace of the empire to preserve 
a worse than worthless church establishment, the Duke 
of Wellington announces his intention to concur with 
Lord Melbourne, at the beginning of the next session, in 
any reasonable measures for the final and satisfactory 
settlement of the tithe and municipal questions in Ireland, 
His grace gives up the absurd opinion contended for b 
his partisans, that municipal reform must be denied ty 
Ireland, lest that political iniquity, the Irish chureh, 
should be endangered. All reasonable men will exert 
themselves at the ensuing elections to ensure the triumph 
of the moderate and reforming party. Unteachable to. 
ries, furious Orangemen, and bigoted high churchmen 
and revolutionists, will be as unacceptable to the Duke of 
Wellington as to Lord Melbourne. 

His majesty the King of Hanover arrived at Rotterdam 
on the 25th inst, on board the English government steam. 
boat the Comet, on his way to his kingdom. His ma. 
jesty the King of the Netherlands, passing through Rot. 
terdam on his way to North Brabant, paid a visit to the 


King of Hanover. 


FRANCE. 


One of the Paris papers of Wednesday directs the at. 
tention of the Parisians to the effects which the separa- 
tion of the kingdom of Hanover, from the crown of Great 
Britain may have on the interests of France. ‘The chief 
effect anticipated from it in the first instance, is to favour 
the designs of Prussia in uniting all Germany into a 
commercial league, which, it is supposed, will be equally 


. injurious to France and England. As far as England is 


concerned, the French writer is certainly in error, what. 
ever favours the transmission of her commodities through 
the whole of Germany will not be adverse to their cov. 
sumption of them nor hostile to her interests. There is 
very little news again in the French papers, and our cor 
respondent at Paris assures us that the Parisians were 
never more at a loss for something new. 

King Louis Philippe has received letters announcing 
the death of his serene highness the Landgrave Frederick 
of Hesse, and also of the Prince Ferdinand of Hesse 
Phillipsthal. The French court wears mourning tor tbese 
princes for the space of seven days. 

Paris, June 238.—The session will probably terminate 
on Saturday as one half of the deputies have already taken 
their departure, and those that remain seem impatient to 
follow their example. 

A Belgian paper of the 29th, arrived this morning, has 
the following paragraph, which we give, remarking that 
we have not been able to hear any confirmation or con. 
tradiction of the statement. The King of Prussia, how. 
ever, is now in his sixty-seventh year, and has for some 
time past been failing. 

“ A report has been spread in Brussels that a cuurier 
who arrived yesterday had announced the death of the 
King of Prussia. We very much doubt the truth of this 
news ; perhaps the King of Denmark may be meant, who 
we know has long been labouring under indisposition. 
If this news should be confirmed, it will be of very great 
importance.” 

Napces, June 13.—The fine weather, which has now 
continued for several weeks, promises to us a most abun- 
dant silk crop. Thus have vanished all the fears we liad 
conceived for that article. The silk spinners exhibit this 
year very little eagerness to purchase the pods, so that a 
considerable reduction in the price of silk may be auti- 
cipated. 


SPAIN. 


The news from Spain is so confused and contradic 
that most people are puzzled how to view it; under s 
circumstances it is not to be wondered at that each party 
interprets it in the manner most suitable to his interests. 
The probability is that nothing decisive has been yet 
done; the Carlists and Christinos are evidently both 
maneuvring for some object which they have not been 
able to accomplish, but which we may expect to learn 
shortly. 

Dreaprut Accipent on THE Danuse.—A dreadful dis- 
aster took place on the Danube on the 22d instant, at- 
tended by the loss of nearly thirty lives. A large barque 
of about one hundred tons left Rugensberg for Vienna 0a 
that day, with a namber of passengers, upwards of 4 
hundred. On the vessel reaching Shanf, a small place 
about six miles from Rugensberg, she ran foul of a bridge, 
which struck her nearly amidships with a most tremend- 
ous shock, which split her in two parts. A large por 
tion of the bridge fell upon the passengers. An English 
gentleman, an officer in the Austrian army, named West- 
brook Michael, to whom we are indebted for our infor 
mation, was standing ahead, and the shock threw him 
several yards into the river with a portion of the wrec 
upon him. Being an expert swimmer, he succeeded in 
reaching the shore. ‘The scene was of the most frightful 
description, and the cries for assistance were heart-rend- 
ing. Men, women, and children, were borne down the 
rapid torrent. ‘The scene at this moment it would be im- 
possible to describe. Between twenty and thirty people 
perished in the river, and the loss of property was very 
considerable. The officer above mentioned was the only 
Englishman on board. Too much praise cannot be given 
to the noble Prince Taxis, whose house and purse were 
open to all those who escaped with their lives, but in 
many instances lost all that they possessed. ‘T'he exeT- 
tions he made in person to save the lives of the passen- 
gers, reflect the highest honour upon this nobleman. One 
poor woman, who had clung to the barque, had her head 
completely severed from her body, and a man had one 
of his legs cut asunder. A neighbouring hospital is al- 
most filled with the wounded. ‘The loss of property '§ 
estimated at fifteen millions of florins bar. 
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